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Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th December 1904. 
BUILDING BY-LAWS, SPECIALLY IN RURAL DISTRICTS. By Lacy W. RivcGe [F’). 


HEN asked by the Council to take up once more this question of local building 
by-laws I felt I could in no wise refuse, though at first it seemed as if it could 
merely be to repeat in some new way the old arguments. I trust, however, that 

the altered circumstances of the case since in 1899 we went as deputations to the Local 
Government Board and the increasing breadth of view which in time comes to any man who 
thinks clearly on a subject may enable me to lay before you, necessarily in broad outline only, 
w scheme fit to be submitted to the Government, and embodied with proper consideration and 
due technical drafting in a Bill for presentation to Parliament in the coming Session. 

That the oppression and inconvenience of these by-laws are being constantly more and 
more widely felt may be read in the columns of those papers which interest themselves in life 
in the country, and are particularly shown by the formation of the Building By-laws Reform 
Association. ‘To this several architects have given their assistance, though the Association is 
intended especially as the organ of the landowners and country gentlemen who find themselves 
subjected to unnecessary interference without any corresponding advantage to themselves, 
their workmen, or their tenants. The Duke of Westminster occupies the post of President of 
the Society, while Sir William Chance, whom I hoped to see here this evening, is its moving 
spirit. We hoped also to see Sir William Grantham. It can be no small degree of annoyance 
that can cause a Judge of the High Court to come down from the Bench in order to resist the 
action of the local authority in his district, and we may be quite sure he feels deeply the 
injury done to his poorer neighbours by the present administration of the law. 

Let us for the night take up the judicial position. Though the trouble these by-laws 
vive us is great, the quarrel is not directly ours. We do not bear the expense they entail, we 
are not liable for the penalties, and we may charge (if we will) for all extra work they involve. 
We are the last people in the world to desire to see the land covered with unworthy or 
insanitary buildings. In this as in so many things else we may take a judicial, a judicious 
view. Let me also suggest to all outside our body who may come to consider our views that 
they are also the views of experts. 

Now what are the main grounds of objections to the rural by-laws ? 

Primarily, and chiefly that, they are an interference with the liberty of the subject out of 
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all proportion to the necessities of the case or the good done by them. It is now a common- 
place of the discussion that the Local Government Board erred in granting, with little or no 
consideration, “ urban”? powers to “rural” authorities. Some of you may remember as I do 
the surprise of an official-_and he of the most amiable—when it was pointed out to him that 
every power given to an authority was so much liberty taken away from everyone under its 
jurisdiction. That view had not presented itself. 

Next the whole scheme is founded on the fallacy that in every district there are a large 
number of fit persons able and willing to serve on local administrative bodies, with no axes 
to grind, with plenty of time on their hands, and capable inter alia of drawing up a code of 
workable building by-laws. Parliament and the public never pretended to swallow a grosser 
piece of humbug. The local authorities depend entirely on the Local Government Board, and 
unfortunately we find that Board in the position of saying with perfect technical truth that 
the by-laws are not made by them, when as a matter of fact they stand no chance of ever 
having been made except on their models. However, it is perfectly true that they cannot be 
unmade by the Local Government Board ; and, as after four or five years of agitation the Local 
Councils show no signs of surrendering their powers, it is necessary to go to Parliament. The 
By-laws Reform Association have drafted a Bill, and, in my view, we must support their 
contention that legislation is necessary. 

It is not difficult now, after the experience and discussions that have taken place, to 
say what is really necessary, and I am about to suggest that a few of the most important 
by-laws should be put into the proposed Bill, or be left to be promulgated for the whole 
country by the Local Government Board. At least that would give us uniformity, and 
therein some relief. If in the minds of those who enacted that the by-laws should be 
made locally there was an idea that special suitability to each locality would be obtained, it 
can only be said that the scheme has therein failed abjectly. 

The next objection to the present system is its unnecessary clumsiness. This is illus- 
trated more particularly by the requirement of the deposit of drawings. This, accompanied 
by the intimation that no building can be begun without the previous approval of the local 
wuthority, is one of the greatest causes of irritation. 

The London Building Acts have been administered for two hundred years and more 
without such deposit of drawings. Many architects, especially in country places, object most 
strongly to the overhauling of their drawings by rival practitioners, or by ofticials who may 
at any moment become rivals, and, remember, to all other members of these local bodies the 
drawings are practically unintelligible. My observation is that the study of the drawings 
mostly produces some such criticism as that you must make a wall half a brick thicker 
unless you diminish its length by a 45-inch break, or that you must make a wall between 
two rooms on the ground floor two and a half bricks thick, because somewhere above the roof 
it becomes an external wall; that is to say, things in themselves manifestly of no importance, 
but which must be complied with to save the face of the by-law. 

This hard-and-fast ruling and keeping to the strict letter of their regulations by bodies 
who cannot trust themselves to administer with common sense, in practice puts the public at 
the mercy of the least intelligent member on the Board. It is always he who cannot under- 
stand what is under discussion who falls back on the formula: ‘This is our by-law, and it 
must be obeyed.” It never enters his head to think whether the public has the slightest 
interest in the proposed enforcement. Of course, I know it is said local bodies should insist 
on the letter of the law all round, or there will be all sorts of jobbery. Very likely ; perhaps 
that will be so. But that is just my point. To say that is a confession that you cannot 
secure in these rural districts, by popular election, men to be trusted with any discretionary 
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power ; and if they are not fit to exercise discretion they are not fit to have authority at all 
over the buildings of their district. 

Mr. Justice Grantham’s case illustrates in vivid colours the annoyance caused by the 
regulations as to drawings. ‘That which has become public property has all the appearance of 
being a storm long brewing, and on the subject of the drawings it burst. Most of us have 
suffered in our time from indifferent reproductions, and I do not suppose that the Daily 
Mail quite did justice to the originals submitted to the Chailey Rural Council, but the illus- 
trations there produced enabled one to take a view of the matter. Naturally I do not ask 
you to say that the drawings should have been accepted by the Council, or that they gave 
evidence of that study of the individual building which arises in the making of good working 
drawings, or that they could be the basis of a contract favourable to the employer. Looked 
at, however, as instructions given by a land owner to his steward or clerk of works, or to a 
builder who had already been engaged in erecting similar cottages on the same estate, they 
might prove all that was necessary. Similarly, apart from the by-law and the dignity of the 
Chailey Rural Council, I fail to see that the public interest demanded anything more than a 
mere written notice being given that at such a place there were to be erected cottages as 
before. The inspector could look in and see the rest. 

Quite privately, and between ourselves as architects, I have a fairly well-grounded opinion 
that Sir William’s private interests would have been promoted by his having a proper set of 
drawings ; but that is beside the mark. 

We are undoubtedly suffering in this country, and particularly in this matter of building 
laws, from a constantly increasing growth of officialdom. There is a growing inclination on 
the part of official bodies and their officers to believe that the whole world is to walk by their 
directions, and that quite without regard to any useful result to be produced. 

We see it in London in the position thrust (contrary to the provisions of the statute) on 
the new district surveyors by the London County Council. The Building Acts were till 
recently administered on the professional responsibility of an independent professional architect. 
The present conditions of tenure diminish the personal responsibility of the man, and he is 
rapidly becoming a mere official without discretion and unwilling to take responsibility. 1 
recently had a case where the site of an existing house was not normal; that is, its long side 
was to the street, and its short side at right angles to it. The old question arose as to where 
was the rear, a constant source of trouble with these office-written by-laws. The manifest 
facts of the case were ignored, and I was made to go for approval of my addition to the 
London County Council. I sent in my application, with drawings and diagrams, to be treated 
among hundreds of others by whole nests of officials collected at Spring Gardens. They did 
what they could for me, and eventually things came all right; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that the question never ought to have been raised, and that no one of the officials at 
Spring Gardens, nor the whole of them put together, were nearly as competent as my friend 
the district surveyor on the spot to judge as to any public considerations affecting the carrying 
out of the proposed work. It would have been childish to suggest that any case of overcrowd- 
ing or any public interest was involved. It was merely a case of a man naturally of great 
ability, and once presumably of fair breadth of view, feeling himself called on to put the 
narrowest possible construction on a word in a section of the Act which manifestly did not 
suit the particular site. Anxiety and expense were caused to my client, several officials were 
employed at the public cost on a subject in which the public had no interest whatever. 

Again, and this time in the country in a house standing alone in six acres of ground. 
The foreman pointed out that a 4-inch soil and ventilation pipe for one w.c. would not fit into 
the half-brick recess prepared for it. I authorised, in accordance with London precedent, the 
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use of 34-inch pipe, and in went a purpose-made pipe with a great L.C.C. stamped on it. 
The builder was served with a notice to substitute a 4-inch pipe. I wrote and explained the 
reason for using the 34-inch pipe and its recognised sufficiency, pleaded the experience and 
bona fides of the architect, builder, and foreman, but in vain. We were to be summoned on 
a certain day. In the meantime I wrote to the clerk of the magistrates explaining the case. 
At what point common sense came in I know not, but no summons was issued. 

Why, however, should the builder and myself be subjected to all this unnecessary worry, 
and one’s client be frightened (more or less) because an ill-informed official could not or 
might not see the sufficiency of the work executed ? 

In this same district Iam told that there is a building on which some three or four 
thousand pounds have been laid out, but the proprietor declines to go on in consequence of the 
ridiculous limitations to which he finds himself subject under the by-laws. 

A good illustration of the theoretical by-law is furnished in the very last 1903 Rural 
By-laws, No. 22, by which every w.c. is to have not only a window but also an air brick in an 
external wall or other ventilating appliance. The theorist, writing in an official chair in 
Whitehall, is told that there must be an inlet and an outlet ventilator to change the air, and 
believes it. I have seen that air brick, but never saw it left in action. In the hundred and 
thirty or so cubic feet of the average w.c. one opening is in some winds fairly severe. 

Now these by-laws, founded originally on the London Building Act (in itself a piece of 
panic legislation), reinforced by the suggestions of theorists and faddists, extended recklessly 
from urban to rural districts, enforced by officials unfit or unwilling to put any but the 
narrowest interpretation upon them, in the hands of local authorities who receive their 
instructions from the Local Government Board, who in their turn repudiate the responsibility, 
and regarded on all hands as binding to the letter, constitute a petty tyranny of a class to 
which hitherto Englishmen have not submitted themselves. 

The state of things is stopping building in the country, and above all is cutting off the 
supply of labourers’ cottages. 

It is now generally recognised that there is no efficient way out of the difficulty except 
by legislation. 

With respect to this it is important to realise the proper limits of legislation. It is not 
for the law as a fairy grandmother to lay down in such a ease as this that which is desirable, 
or comfortable, or even economical, or good building, but only that which the public safety 
demands should be enacted and enforced by officials appointed for the public and paid at the 
public expense. 

I suggest that the following by-laws should be enacted in connection with the proposed 
Act. Omission to observe any of them should be an offence under the Act for which 
the owner or builder could be proceeded against by the local authority ; or, in case of their 
neglect, by any superior local authority, such as the County Council, having jurisdiction in 
the locality. 

It will be convenient to say a few words on each as I proceed in explanation of the 
manner in which it seems to me it will work. 

A. Notice.—Every person shall give notice in writing to the local authority who 
intends to erect 
A dwelling-house ; a factory; a building intended for the assembly of the public ; 
any building situate within 30 feet of a public highway. 
The last clause would tend to keep farmyards and buildings away from the road, which would 
be an evident advantage. 
On the receipt of the notice the local authority would probably tind it convenient in 
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most cases to forward to the intending builder a copy of the by-laws in force. You will note 
no drawings are required. 

Bb. Width of Road.—No person shall erect any building (other than a porch or 
covered way not more than one story in height) within 20 feet of the centre of any 
public road or highway, as defined by the local authority. 

Buildings jutting out into the road are often eyesores in country districts. The main object 
of course is to leave the public a sufficient highway and to avoid the difficulties which often 
arise when rural districts begin to assume an urban character, traffic increases, and roads have 
to be widened. 

C. Open Space.—Every person who shall erect a new dwelling-house shall provide 
in connection therewith an open space, exclusively belonging thereto, equal in area at the 
least to the area of the building measured at the ground-floor story. He shall also cause 
two sides, at the least, of the building to be lighted and ventilated from such open 
space or from a street or other public open space adjoining such building. 

This would perhaps be severe in towns, and could hardly be applied to rebuilding on old 
sites with respect to which a saving clause would in some places be necessary. In the 
country and in freshly formed suburbs the demand is quite reasonable. 
D. Anti-Damp Layer and Damp Course.—Every person who shall erect a dwelling- 
house ; a factory ; or place for public assembly shall cause the whole surface or site of such 
building within the external walls to be covered with a layer of cement concrete, rammed 
solid, at least 6 inches thick, and shall provide an efticient damp course of sheet lead, 
asphalte, or slates laid in cement in the walls or foundations of such building, or shall 
provide such other means to prevent damp rising within the building as shall be approved 
by the local authority. 
This is a shortened form of By-laws 3 and 4 of the Local Government’s Model of 1903, and 
should certainly be retained for reasons respecting health, and, in my view, should be of 
universal application, as I know of no soil from which damp cannot be drawn out by heat. If 
the damp-proof layer could be omitted anywhere it would be on the chalk. 

The following proposed by-laws appear to me to be sanitary arrangements which should 
be of universal application, and require no justification here. 

K. Lobby to Closets.—Every person who shall erect a water-closet or earth-closet in 
connection with any building shall cause the same to be properly ventilated and lighted 
by a window in the side thereof, and he shall cause every closet which is not reached 
through the open air to be separated from any dwelling-room, bedroom, workroom, or 
shop by a sufficiently ventilated lobby. 

F. Privy.-—Kvery person who shall ereet a privy or closet which is not provided with 
means of supplying it with dry earth or other deodoriser, and with appliances for the fre- 
quent removal of filth, shall cause the same to be placed at a distance of 15 feet at the least 
from any dwelling-house, factory, workshop, or public building, and from any highway or 
public footpath. 

G. Soil-pipes and Wastes. 
water-closet or any sink for the reception of liquid or solid filth shall connect the waste- 
pipe therefrom to an examination chamber or to a soil-pipe outside the building and 
provided with efficient through ventilation, and he shall also cause the waste from every 
bath, lavatory, and sink to pass into the open air before being discharged into any drain. 
He shall not allow the water from any rain-water pipe, nor the overflow from any rain- 
water tank or from any cistern, to discharge directly into any drain used for foul water. 

H. Disposal of Sewage.— Every person who shall erect, or who is liable to maintain, 
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any system of drainage shall provide that the discharge from any drain, or the overflow 

from any cesspool, shall not enter any ditch or running stream in such a manner as to 

pollute the water therein ; nor shall they be so disposed of as to be a nuisance or detri- 
mental to health. 

These seven by-laws, submitted in rough draft, I think, suftice for the general regulation 
of building so far as the public interest is concerned in ordinary rural districts. Except the 
first, which involves the potentiality of obtaining for the public a proper road when the 
necessity arises, they embody the most elementary principles of sanitation, and the amount 
of expenditure on matters connected with the health by the public fully justifies their 
enforcement. 

The last as to the disposal of sewage will strike vou no doubt as very general, going little, 
if at all, beyond the common law of the land. Until, however, the local authority is in a 
position to provide a common drainage scheme, or the Local Government Board can give us 
as the result of its inquiries a sound system for the disposal of sewage, to lay down more 
definite rules is calculated to fetter experiments which may prove useful, and certainly a taking 
upon themselves by the local governing bodies responsibilities which they are not at present 
fitted to bear. 

One reflection suggests itself here. Have we not somewhat recklessly admitted the 
system of removing by water carriage away from our houses matter which ought to have been 
returned to the land? Is not our wrong doing constantly finding us out both in the smaller 
cases which we architects have to treat and in the larger problems involved in the disposal 
of the sewage of our cities ? 

Of the position which arises when the local authority furnishes means for the removal 
of sewage I shall speak hereafter. It should be the subject of a separate division of the 
by-laws. 

I. Party-wall,—One other subject not included in the Model Rural By-laws of 1903 should, 
it seems to me, most certainly be added and be of universal appheation. The duty of not setting 
one’s neighbours’ property on fire ought to be recognised. The efficiency of the party-wall for tiis 
purpose in small buildings, such as for the most part we have now in view, is manifest. The 
Royal Institute has already submitted to the Local Government Board a carefully drawn clause 
on this subject, but it was neglected in the new model in favour apparently of provisions as 
to the sizes of windows and heights of stories, which seem to assume that the proposed 
buildings are to be carried out by lunatics. It may be well to remind some of you that the 
Institute does not suggest that party-walls should be carried through the roof in small 
buildings, while in warehouses it suggests increased height, as in the London Building Act. 
Considerations of comfort and decency, apart altogether from risk of fire, suggest that houses 
intended for occupation by different families should be efficiently separated. 

Hitherto I have dealt with laws which it seems to me may be made universal in this 
country without oppression or inconvenience to the public. The system requires no submis- 
sion of drawings, no assent before building is to be given or withheld by any local authority, 
and the points are so little technical that such supervision as is needed can be given by any 
man who is fit to be appointed an inspector at all. 

When the local authority furnishes sewers for the use of its district a new stage is 
reached. Plans showing the drains needed must be submitted and the works to be executed 
agreed to as a condition precedent to having the use of the sewers. I am quite certain that 
the friction and unpleasantness which now in some cases arise would be avoided if the local 
authority and their officers would co-operate with architects in doing the best for the build- 


ings under the special circumstances of each case, rather than regard their by-laws as the 
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laws of the Medes and Persians, however useless or inapplicable they may be. The Institute 
in 1899 took no great exception to the model by-laws as to drains. They have been carefully 
overhauled by a committee of the Building By-laws Reform Association, and without doubt 
their suggestions are worthy of the attention of the Local Government Board. 

The administration of by-laws with respect to the formation of roads and streets in the 
spirit of agreement rather than of command would also do much to remove irritation. The 
legal obligations of the authorities in this matter are not at present satisfactorily clear, and it 
would be far better if a definite understanding were come to in each case, that if the roads 
and sewers were made in such and such a manner they would be taken over on their proper 
completion. I fear the present process is to ignore much of that which has been done, and to 
remake the road when it is taken over at a heavy charge on the frontagers. 

I would certainly do nothing to diminish the powers of local authorities to deal with 
dangerous structures or places unfit for human habitation. On the other hand it should be 
distinctly understood that these powers might be extended to deal with new buildings should 
the necessity arise. The inspector would not then be compelled to look quietly on if he saw a 
floor binder being bedded an inch below the hearth into a chimney breast, or a porous brick 
put into a wall with one end exposed to the wet wind (perhaps off the sea) and the other pre- 
pared to breed mildew on any plastering or paper that might come on it. 

Such a system well administered would be far more useful to stop bad building than hard- 
and-fast by-laws, under which indeed the latter of myexamples would pass. The local council 
and their inspector would soon discover the cases where intervention was necessary. They 
would leave alone the respectable builder, contractor, and architect. 

Now, leaving out of consideration for the present London and all our large manufacturing 
or business towns, places properly called urban, where the value of land is such that the 
temptation to crowd or overbuild must necessarily be restrained by law, and where buildings 
are so crowded together that no amount of precaution against fire seems excessive, is not the 
scheme I have roughly sketched out sufficient for all practical purposes ? 

In the most open country, and universally throughout England, whether the particular 
local authority chose to move in the matter or not, space would be left for the roads, the 
cottages would not be huddled together, the laws of common cleanliness would be observed in 
sanitary matters, and a material protection from the spread of fire would be furnished. 

At the next stage when the local authority supplied the means of removing sewage their 
requirements would have force. 

Where new suburbs arose the local authority could influence the directions of the roads 
and the work of making them; they would in right of their sewers direct the sanitation, and 
with their general powers for the suppression of nuisances and the treatment of dangerous 
and unfit structures it seems to me that all the authority that is necessary is supplied. 

The system I suggest is simple, elastic, worked at small trouble to the local council, and 
with but few officials, and is, it seems to me, applicable even in our smaller towns—in fact, until 
the stage is reached at which the community is justified in employing a really competent pro- 
fessional adviser. It runs on the lines of the previous communication we sent to the Local 
Government Board, and should you again honour me with your confidence, as on the previous 
occasion, I trust you will send this paper on for the consideration of that body now when the 
matter is so very much in the public mind, and there is a fair chance of relief. 
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Il..-ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


By James 8. Gipson [F’.]. 


“Wy N laying before you the following reflections on the influence of the London Building 

Act on architectural design, I do so in the hope that they will tend to make others 

5 with greater and wider experience in the working and interpretation of that Act give 
us their views and opinions, so that any defects may be remedied in future enactments. 

The consideration of this subject has, very properly, been divided into two parts—the 
constructional or practical side, and the wsthetic or artistic—and I shall endeavour to confine 
my remarks to the latter part. In so far as the construction and materials of a building have 
a direct bearing on its artistic development, | must of course take cognisance of them; but 
I shall not trespass on the ground of my friend Mr. Lacy W. Ridge any further than is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Building Act 
regulations with which the artistic spirit is continually in conflict, and yet, in justice to the 

t must be said that buildings erected in compliance with its enactments 


of 1894 is probably to the majority of London architects a series of 


framers of that Act, i 
will be structurally sound, healthy to occupy, and safe for public use. 

The first consideration presenting itself to my mind is, ** What ought to be, very broadly, the 
objects of a Building Act suitable for the largest and probably the wealthiest city the world has 
ever seen?” It appears tome that the objects to be attained by such an Act are twofold : first, 
in all matters relating to t 
the safety, health, and well-being of the bodies of the inhabitants, and in the 
vw the carrying on of their daily work ; 


the construction of buildings it must contain such provisions as are 
necessary for 
urrangement and Pino of streets ample facilities fe 
while, secondly, its regulations should be such as would encourage the mental growth of the 
people by providing an environment likely to stimulate thought and invention. 

I will endeavour to show in detail to what extent the Act of 1894 complies with these 
essentials. 

It may create a smile to suggest that an Act of Parliament dealing with the construction 
of buildings and streets should be concerned with the moral and mental well-being of the 
people, and so it shall be my endeavour to prove that such concern is of vital importance to us 
as a nation. History tells us, with ever-recurring insistence, that all those great nations 
which have left their mark on the pages of time realised the twofold character of man’s nature, 
his physical and his mental side; and the higher the civilisation of these nations was 
developed, the more acutely did they feel the necessity of ministermg to both. From very 
early times it was declared that ‘ man cannot live by bread alone” ; the mind must be nourished 
just as the body is fed, and the nation failing to provide mental food cannot develop fully. 

There can be no doubt of the immense influence exercised by the buildings of Athens, 
Imperial Rome, Italy of the fifteenth century, England of the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, 
on the minds of the peoples of these countries: an influence which is hardly equalled by the 
works of their poets, painters, sculptors, and statesmen. ‘The mind is moulded by environ- 
ment, and it in turn reacts on its surroundings to modify them, this action and reaction being 
the sign of life and progress, and so the world moves on. 

In this London of ours we have some six millions of people living under a form of local 
the supreme bodies responsible for the matters with which we are now 


self-government, 
concerned being the Corporation of the City and the London County Council. 

The London of to-day is largely the result of the deeds or misdeeds of our predecessors, 
and the London of to-morrow will be just what we care to make it. 
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Now the knowledge of London possessed by the majority of this vast aggregation of 
humanity is confined to its streets and the buildings which line them; a very small minority 
of its inhabitants ever enter its larger public or Government buildings. Their ideas of the 
greatness, the vastness, the majesty, the meanness, the ugliness, and the beauty of this city 
are gathered from what they see from the pavements ; and the influence of the architecture of 
London on the mass is derived almost wholly from the external design of her street architecture. 

As already stated, the primary object of an ideal Building Act is to make provision for the 
safety, health, and bodily well-being of the inhabitants, and generally speaking this has already 
been attained. In the other section, the design and arrangement of streets to afford ample 
facilities for the carrying on of our daily work, I think the Act is not only wholly inadequate, 
but has not even touched the fringe of the subject. 1 think this is amply proved by the con- 
stitution of a Royal Commission on the Traftic of London Streets, for when you find a 
Government appointing a Royal Commission on any subject you may safely conclude that 
subject is ripe for investigation even by politicians. 

In the personnel of that Commission it is rather amusing to find that all architects, 
eminent or otherwise, have been ignored; and, as far as I know, no architect has appeared 
before it to express any views on the laying out and design of London streets, which I take to 
be a part of the Commission’s duties. It is one of the little ironies of life that if Sir 
Christopher Wren’s scheme for laying out the new streets of London after the Great Fire had 
been carried into effect, it is very probable there would have been no necd for a Royal 
Commission on Traffic in 1904—and Sir Christopher Wren was only an architect and surveyor. 

If we turn to that portion of the Act dealing with the widths of streets, we find 40 feet 
is set forth as the width of practically all new streets within a radius of two miles from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and outside that radius new streets which may be regarded as main 
lines of communication may be required to have a maximum width of 60 feet, the Council 
having no powers to demand any greater width. 

This provision practically means that whole acres of mean alleys and ways now lined by 
small two-storied houses in such thickly populated districts as Bow and Bromley, Walworth, the 
Borough, and Lambeth may be rebuilt with 40 or 50} feet streets, the buildings 40 or 80 feet 
high, thus creating traftic and health evils as great as those now existing. 

Outside this two-mile radius some little attempt has been made to deal with main traftic 
lines, but inside this circle it seems only possible to deal with it by special Acts of Parliament, 
such as the laying out of the Kingsway and other similar schemes. 

When one realises the enormous annual loss to the community directly occasioned by the 
inadequate widths of the main streets in the central part of London, the lack of broad and 
direct lines of street communication east and west, north and south, on both banks of the 
river—when this is manifested day after day by the congested traftic in practically every main 
street within a radius of one mile of St. Paul’s, group after group of cabs, motor cars, and “buses 
intermixed with slow moving drays and carts stopped every quarter of a mile, the dislocation 
of streams of traffic occasioned by the loading and discharge of vans in Fleet Street, the 
Strand, Cheapside, Bond Street, and such like thoroughfares, it must be patent to even the 
most indifferent that the time has come when, to put it on the lowest commercial grounds, the 
whole great question of the realignment of the main traffic arteries and their enlargement to 
the work to be done must be seriously taken in hand. 

All new streets and the widening of those already existing will have to be part of one 
great scheme, conceived on large and generous lines, so that ultimately we shall have a city of 
noble streets. The present methods of rounding off a corner at Ludgate Hill or Cheapside, of 
adding a few feet to the south of Piccadilly at St. James’s Street, and a few feet to the north 
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at Swan & Edgar’s corner are, I venture to think, childish performances, and only wasteful of 
the time and money expended on them. 

In dealing with the laying-out of new areas on the outskirts of London, at the present time 
we find large estates are being cut up by the speculative builder into streets of so-called “ desirable 
and attractive villa residences,” and I think the time has come when we must take steps to compel 
the owners to lay out that land in the interests of the community as well as in the interests 
of theowner. The root of the evil is the land question, and the rights of the community are at 
present ruthlessly sacrificed to the rights of the landowner. We practically allow the house 
builder a free hand in laying out vast tracts of mean streets, lined with meretricious or vulgarly 
pretentious houses, disposed as he thinks best for himself, and with no regard to the surroundings, 
the main lines of traffic, or the fact that his area is an integral part of the whole town. We 
compel him to conform in the matter of bricks and plaster and drains, and certainly insist on 
his streets being 40 feet wide; but whether his streets block up a vista formerly existing, or 
ruin the whole aspect of the neighbourhood, appears to us a matter of no public importance. 

The community have the streets at least as common property; they have the power at 
present of insisting that their sewers and lighting and cleansing condition shall be dealt 
with in their interests. Surely the time has come when they should be given the power to 
determine in the public interest the main lines of all newly laid-out areas. 

To return to the consideration of street alignment in the more central area of the town, 
the utter failure of the Shaftesbury Avenue scheme either as an adequate roadway or as an 
example of architectural street design has evidently not been lost upon the authorities, for we 
find the London County Council setting out the Kingsway at 100 feet wide instead of the 
60 feet of Shaftesbury Avenue, and this is a step in the right direction. Let us see how 
our street widths compare with those of Continental and American cities. 

In London we have Whitehall, varying from 120 to about 145 feet, the Victoria Embank- 
ment 120 feet, Regent Street Quadrant 85 feet, Piccadilly 75 feet, Queen Victoria Street 
70 feet, Oxford Street about 64 feet, Cheapside 60 feet, Ludgate Hill 60 feet, and Holborn 
Viaduct 90 feet. 

In Paris we find the Avenue des Champs-Elysees 230 feet, Avenue Henri Martin 130 feet. 
Avenue de l’Opéra, Avenue de la République, Boulevard Haussmann, and Boulevard Saint- 
Germain all 98 feet, and Rue de Rivoli 72 feet wide, and public roads are now a minimum 
width of 39 feet. 

In Berlin we find Unter den Linden 190 feet, Biilow Strasse and Belle Alliance Strasse 
160 feet, Potsdamer Strasse and Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse 110 feet, and twelve other 
important city streets 75 feet wide and over. New streets formed in the suburbs of Berlin are 
from 60 to 110 feet wide. 

In Vienna the Ringstrasse is 185 feet, while the New Ringstrasse of Budapesth is 
108 feet, and the Andrassy Strasse, in the same town, is 145 feet. 

In Copenhagen the Alte Ringstrasse is 160 feet, and in Antwerp the Haupt Ringstrasse 
is 185 feet. The Ruperbahn in Hamburg is 210 feet, the Esplanade is 145 feet, and Palmaille 
110 feet. 

In Edinburgh we find, in what is called the New Town, Princes Street 100 feet, George 
Street 100 feet, and Queen Street 90 feet. In all new streets a minimum width of 50 feet is 
required between the building lines, and main streets are to be 60 feet. 

I think you will agree with me that any amended Act should authorise the Council to 


provide for streets up to 100 feet in width if we are to obviate in the future the inadequacies 
of the present. 

Following on the widths of streets, which are of primary importance in the architectural 
aspect of a city, the next point is the relation of the height of building to the width of street. 
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This point has been dealt with so thoroughly by the editor of The Builder on 20th February 
1904 that I cannot do better than quote his words :— 

“In considering Section 49 we are again astonished to find that the Institute Committee 
have made no protest against the absurd anomaly by which, according to the existing Act, a 
street 6 inches less than 50 feet in width is restricted to buildings the same height as the 
width of the street, while a street 6 inches over 50 feet in width may be lined with buildings 
80 feet high. This anomaly is not, of course, so plainly specified in words, but that is the 
effect of the section, which we pointed out in the strongest manner at the time when the 
present Act was under consideration ; and it seems extraordinary that a committee appointed 
to consider the improvement of the Act should have let such a point pass them without notice 
or suggestion. It is one of the greatest absurdities of the existing Act, apparently arising 
from nothing but the desire to save the trouble of more detailed regulation of heights. The 
rule, plain and simple, and easily laid down, ought to be that the flanking buildings do not 
exceed in height the distance between the opposite frontages. The Act lays down this 
principle in regard to any street under 50 feet in width, and immediately quits it as soon as 
that limit is passed. It is perfectly ridiculous; it is contrary to common sense, to sanitary 
conditions, and to architectural effect.” 

In Boston we find that the heights of buildings may be two and a half times the width 
of the street, with a maximum height of 125 feet. If in any street the building is kept 
behind the building line, its height may be increased as the measurement of width is taken 
from the face of the building to the opposite side of the street, but the maximum height of 
125 feet must not be exceeded. 

In New York apartment and tenement houses of fireproof construction may be 150 feet 
in height on streets exceeding 79 feet wide, or about twice the width of the street ; while in 
streets 79 feet wide and under the height may be up to 125 feet. 

For oftice, mercantile, and public buildings there appears to be no limit of height and no 
ratio to width of street: this I regard as one of the most serious of evils in modern city 
building, and one that will in a very few years bring its own retribution. 

In Berlin the height of the front wall may be equal to the width of the street, with a 
maximum of 22 metres, or about 72 feet. If buildings are set back from the building line, 
then the height may be increased by the amount set back, but must not exceed 22 metres high. 
Additional height is allowed for towers, spires, outlook windows, and other features up 
to one-third of additional maximum heights on streets over 12 metres wide. 

In Edinburgh a height of 60 feet is allowed, with additional heights for special archi- 
tectural features ; and in some cases a height of 80 feet to the wall-head has been allowed. 

In buildings in the City of London the dominant factor governing the height is usually 
the rights of lights of the opposite owners, and this has often determined the reasonableness 
of the heights of new buildings. 

I think that when streets are increased beyond a width of 60 feet the heights may be 
also increased beyond the width of the street without detriment to its architectural aspect, and 
[ venture to suggest a schedule of maximum heights for streets within a radius of 14 miles 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral which would work out as follows : 


Ratio of Height of Buildings Approximate Lowest Approximate Highest 


Width of Street. to Width of Street. Buildings. Buildings. 


10 to 60 feet 1:000 $0 feet 60 feet 
60 to 8O ,, 1125 oS 90 ,, 
80 to 100 1:250 100 ,, 125 
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For streets outside the mile and a half radius from St. Paul’s Cathedral and within a three- 
mile radius the heights should be equal to the widths of the streets, while outside the three- 
mile radius the heights should be less than the widths of the streets, with a maximum height 
of :75 of the width for streets of 100 feet wide. 

The practical result of this arrangement would be the provision of wider streets and lower 
buildings in the outer zones of the town, thus ensuring better circulation of air and greater 
facilities for traftic, and this would at the same time tend to preserve the natural aspect of 
the country, instead of the present practice of turning every suburb into an overcrowded mass of 
so-called “ villa residences ”’ erected irrespective of the rights of the community. 

Another point of great importance is the provision of air spaces between the houses in 
the outer zones, and, considering the comparatively small value of the land, this should be 
insisted upon. In the outskirts of Berlin and other German towns it is stipulated that there 
shall be a space between the houses for aération, and this is a provision which is worthy of 
our serious consideration. 

In the New York Building Laws we find the building frontage must bear some relation to 
the height ; as, for instance, if a tenement house exceeds 100 feet high it must have a frontage 
of at least 40 feet wide; and although the Act appears to deal only with the frontage of com- 
paratively high buildings of this class, the suggestion is one of value tous. If under the 
present Act we are to have buildings 80 feet high, and under any future Act buildings of a 
greater height, then I think the frontage should bear some reasonable relation to the height, 
or else an effort should be made to get uniformity of design for contiguous narrow frontages, 
as I believe it to be almost artistically impossible to design satisfactory frontages of, say, 14 or 
15 feet wide and of those great heights. 

The next point to which I would direct attention is the provision of air spaces to buildings, 
more particularly on corner sites in London, where by Section 41, Sub-section 4, the height of 
the building is limited to 30 feet upon such part of the space at the rear of the building as the 
Council may think fit; and although this is modified by Sub-section 6 the whole question of 
air spaces wants thorough revision. 

In New York private houses may cover 90 per cent. of the area of the land, and tenement 
houses on corner sites 92 per cent. 

Hotels may cover all the land on the ground and first floors and 95 per cent. above this 
level up to five stories in height. 

Oftice buildings not on a corner site may cover all the ground and first floors and 90 per 
cent. at all higher levels. 

In Edinburgh, for tenement houses over three stories high, one half of the site may be 
covered by buildings, with special provision for a lesser open space at the discretion of the 
building authorities of the city. 

It would tend to continuity of street frontage design if the restrictions as to heights of 
buildings on such rear spaces were abolished and percentages of areas of land to be covered 
substituted, and this would render unnecessary all these special applications to the Council 
which architects resort to only after they have tried every other expedient to obtain the effect 
they desire, and if these percentages were properly drawn up there is no reason to think the 
interests of the community would suffer in any degree. 

We now come to the minor details of the Act which bear upon the design of buildings, and 
I will try to deal with them in their order of importance. 

First comes the regulation governing the areas of openings and recesses in external walls, 
and Section 54 appears to be drawn up in ignorance of the fact that walls other than perfectly 
flat surfaces having openings and recesses therein are often employed in architectural work. 
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No provision seems to have been made for, say, a curtain wall with attached or detached 
columns at intervals, for a wall composed of piers or buttresses, or the many other types which 
are essential to artistic design, sound in construction and economical in materials. The strict 
interpretation of that section means very often the misuse of materials by compelling the 
designer to put them where they are an obstacle to sound building in order to obtain the areas 
wanted for window and other openings. 

In its present form I do not think this section is properly drawn, even for a plain wall 
with openings and recesses in it, and as a regulation governing the whole subject of the relative 
areas of solids and voids in external walls of varied design and construction it is wholly 
inadequate. 

The Council of the Institute made some attempt to remedy this defect by suggesting 
regulations for the pier construction of the external walls of buildings, but these go only a 
little way towards giving the architect freedom to employ his materials in the best manner, 
and thus enabling him to produce the most artistic design. 

In Section 28 of the New York Building Laws, when piers or buttresses are used in 
place of walls it is enacted that “in all walls of the thickness specified in this code the 
same amount of materials may be used in piers or buttresses.” This regulation is sound 
common sense applied to construction, but is not sufficiently comprehensive. 

The projection of cornices is a matter of very considerable importance in architectural 
design, and the limitation of this projection to 2 feet 6 inches is one of those arbitrary 
dimensions that appears to meet with wholesale disapproval. Its inadequacy cannot be better 
illustrated than by referring to the main cornice of the Gaiety Restaurant buildings now being 
erected in the Strand under the control of the County Council. This cornice projects, I believe, 
about 4 feet 6 inches over the pavement, and I do not consider it in any way injures the 
amenity of the street. I do not think it should be necessary, in streets of ample width, to set 
back the building line in order to obtain an adequate projection of cornice, and yet this is 
practically what has to be done under the present Act. I consider, further, that in streets of 
50 feet width, and over, the projection of cornices, balconies, oriel, and bay windows should 
have fixed ratios to the width of street and their erection be permitted without having recourse 
to special application to the Council: a procedure which necessitates a lot of useless 
drawing and writing and filing of documents that cannot be of any possible value in the 
future. 

In Berlin oriel windows and balconies may project only in streets over 15 metres wide, 
beginning with a projection of *60 metre for streets of that width, and proportionately 
increasing to 1°30 metre in streets 22 metres wide. 

The clear height between the bottom of the oriel and the pavement is fixed at 3 metres, 
and this is equivalent to our 10 feet restriction. 

While dealing with projections of oriels I believe that Clause A, Sub-section 6 of Section 73, 
is sometimes interpreted by district surveyors to restrict the projection of oriels to 3 feet 
measured over the mouldings of any features or cornices, and the Institute has remodelled 
this clause so that the projection of 3 feet will be taken from the face of the building to the 
face of the projection, and so make clear a clause which is liable to misinterpretation. 

The angle of inclination of roofs is, I think, amply provided for by the present Act, and 
within the angles specified it should be practicable to design any type of gable, pediment, or 
roof. I think, however, some provision should be made for overhanging eaves and verges, 
which do not strictly come under the heading of cornices, as there are great artistic possibilities 
in the treatment of wall-heads, gables, and pediments with overhanging eaves, and these would 
not interfere with the amenity of the streets in any greater degree than cornices of similar 
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projection. The construction could be done to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, and 
would, I fancy, not be so dangerous as some gables and cornices now allowed under the Act. 

The last matter of detail dealing with the design of street frontages for buildings of a 
commercial kind is the regulations governing shop fronts. I think it is agreed by all 
architects that the present method of allowing the ground and first stories of a building to be 
apparently unsupported is one which should be amended, and if it were made impossible to 
erect huge sheets of glass on these floors, and provide instead some adequate support to the 
upper part of the structure, it would be a step in the direction of sober and logical design. 
The demand for these enormous windows has come from the shopkeepers alone, and it is surely 
another proof that ‘‘we are only a nation of shopkeepers’? that we have allowed this class 
to determine the character of our street frontages. I am sure the public would welcome 
a return to more modestly designed shop fronts, and I do not think that trade would suffer in 
consequence of the change. 

The Institute has made some suggestions dealing with this matter whereby sufticient 
piers or other supports of granite, stone, brick, metal or other approved materials shall be 
constructed from the level of the ground to the main wall of the superstructure above, and 
these piers shall not at any time be covered with mirrors or otherwise concealed. 

Having now completed the survey of the details of the Act I would conclude by referring 
to three matters of grave public importance. 

The first is the lack of any provision in the present Act for the use of protected steel 
construction of buildings ; and considering the advantages to be obtained by its adoption, the 
saving in floor space, the important bearing which it has on the areas of support, the differ- 
ence its proper use will make on the proportion of solids and voids in external wall design, it 
is greatly to be regretted that its adoption as a building material was not foreseen and provided 
for. The use of this material in such large structures as the Hotels Cecil, Savoy, and Ritz, 
where ali its properties could be most fully utilised, is a matter of public importance ; but we see 
instead these buildings being constructionally erected in this material, and then the external 
and other walls built around the constructional steel in the same huge masses of brick and 
stonework as are necessary for buildings erected of these latter materials only. Practically 
the whole advantages of steel construction are nullified, the floor areas are taken up with great 
walls and piers that only overload the steel or have to be self-supporting, and are of no con- 
structional value to the buildings, window areas are cut down to comply with regulations 
governing walls of a totally different kind, and enormous masses of materials and labour are 
absolutely wasted. Any responsible body alive to its public duties or possessing competent 
architectural advice would long ere now have taken measures to remedy an omission which 
can only be characterised as flagrant. 

The second point of grave public importance is the exemption of certain buildings of 
railway, canal, and dock companies from the operation of Parts 6 and 7 regulating matters 
of construction and design. 

It is perhaps to be expected that the enormously powerful influences which these com- 
panies are able to bring to bear on Parliament should result in their securing advantages 
which are not in harmony with the public good, but it is nevertheless greatly to be regretted 
that any private company should be able to override the public interest. The buildings of 
the Government, Mansion House, Guildhall, Sessions House of the Old Bailey, and such like 
structures are, | think, quite properly exempted, for history has shown that the bodies con- 
trolling these buildings have generally had some regard for artistic and architectural work, 
have often employed competent architects, and have done what they could to conserve the 
interests of architecture and erect buildings on hygienic principles. 
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It might justly be said that the exact contrary is a true statement of the procedure of 
railway companies in regard to the buildings they have erected in and around London. 

One can only think with indignation of such atrocious structures as Broad Street, 
London Bridge, Ludgate Hill, and Victoria Stations, to mention a few examples of the 
ill-doing of these private companies ; and that a great city like this should be powerless to 
insist on the instant removal of such sheds is nothing less than a public scandal. 

The last point of public importance is the great desirability of all district surveyors 
being practising architects. The Institute has expressed the same view, and I would take 
this opportunity of emphasising it. 

In the interpretation of the various regulations dealing with complex modern buildings 
it is essential to have men who are experienced in modern architectural practice, men who 
know the difficulties that are constantly arising, who are intimately conversant with the 
schemes of architects as judged by their designs. 

If architecture is to have any vitality in this country, it can only be by sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of those carrying out the laws. Constant repression will discourage 
and enfeeble it, and above all red tape will strangle it. Nothing can be more inimical to the 
interests of the public, to the growth of architecture, to the beautifying of ow’ streets, than 
to have as interpreters and administrators of a complex Building Act persons who, although 
highly skilled in technical knowledge and masters of routine, are inexperienced in the erection 
of buildings. 

The second section of the Building Laws of New York consists of two and a quarter 
lines, and reads as follows :—‘ This ordinance is hereby declared to be remedial, and is to 
be construed liberally, to secure the beneficial interests and purposes thereof.” * 

This I would commend to the consideration of all district surveyors, reminding them 
that although their primary duty is to the public and to conserve all its interests it may 
also at the same time be found possible to encourage those phases of art which are in harmony 
with sound building. 

I hope that the attention of the City Corporation and the London County Council will 
be given to all the matters raised by the reading of the Papers to-night, and that they will 
use every means in their power in the future to further the development of London on lines 
that will give us a noble city. 


* Some interesting details of the New York Building Address to the Birmingham Architectural Association 
Code are given in Mr. Thomas Cooper’s Presidential published in the present issue of the Journan. — Ep. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The President, Mr. Jonn Bencuer, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. R. A. READ, Hon. Secretary of the Build- 
ing By-laws Reform Association, who rose at the 
invitation of the President, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the authors of the Papers, said that Mr. 
Ridge appeared to advocate legislation somewhat 
in detail as a remedy for existing difficulties in 
rural districts. Mr. Gibson, however, had very 
properly pointed out how badly the London Build 
ing Act had been dealt with in Parliament. That 
Act, indeed, was nothing but a glorification of by 
laws by embodying them in an Act of Parliament. 
Therefore he rather differed from Mr. Ridge on 
that part of his Paper, but that was the only 
point where he was not in agreement with him. 
It gave him great pleasure to be able to testify, 
both from immediate experience in connection 
with rural by-laws, and from past experience 
in connection with the London Building Act, 
to the enormous assistance the legal profession 
derived from being brought in contact in these 
matters with representatives of the Institute. He 
thought they should be able, outside Parliament, 
in their various capacities, to meet and determine 
those things which were rightly debated in detail 
among those who had experience of details and 
their bearings. It was impossible, for example, 
either on the floor of the House or in the Com- 
mittee Rooms, to deal adequately with the question 
of the construction of buildings. Therefore he 
ventured to urge upon the Institute the desirability 
of avoiding anything like detailed legislation if 
they want assistance in the matter of rural by- 
laws. That general legislation was needed he 
agreed, but what was wanted was legislation 
which should leave architects a free hand to be 
able, so long as they were doing what they con- 
sidered best for their clients, and their clients 
were doing what they considered was right for 
their tenants and by the public, to erect such 
buildings as experience had taught were good and 
necessary for the purposes for which they may be 
intended to be used. It might be utopian to 
think that in a building by-law one had only to 
say a building should be good for the purpose it 
was intended for, but that really should be suffi- 
cient. He quite agreed that they would have to 
meet the necessities of the case, and that the 
Act or the by-laws would have to be administered 
by local authorities such as they were, and not as 
they wished them to be. Therefore, if immediate 
relief was to be got from oppressive by-laws, it 
must be by way of exemption from by-laws, and 
not by re-enacting others which would give them 





much trouble. The view of the Building By-laws 
Reform Association was that a code of by-laws 
should be framed which should be administered 
with the existing machinery, without unduly 
hampering those who had to provide either large 
houses for the well-to-do, or small cottages for the 
poorer classes. It was on this last point that the 
matter had been brought so prominently into view, 
and at the present moment it had become a 
burning question how to make it possible to 
provide adequate cottage accommodation within 
the means of those whose incomes were derived 
mainly from the land. Therefore it seemed that 
the only restrictions required were that there 
should be sufficient space provided and sufticiently 
sound cottages. When a local authority was 
prepared to deal with the sewage of such places, then 
as Mr. Ridge said, certain rules of detail would have 
to be complied with. Until that time came it might 
be left with safety to the more general laws 
which were applicable to country places. The 
Building By-laws Reform Association had laid 
before Mr. Long a short Bill the main features 
of which were, first, that horses, whether small 
or large, in places other than those governed by 
special Building Acts, such as London and other 
large cities, should, subject to certain spaces being 
provided around them, be free from all structural 
building by-laws. The next point was that the 
Local Government Board should have power, 
where it found that a by-law sanctioned by it was 
oppressive and unsuited to the district in which it 
was applied, to recall it, and to substitute, ad 
interim, another by-law in its place. By these 
means the central authority and the local authority 
would be enabled adequately to protect the public 
interests in all directions. If they were really 
anxious to get immediate relief (and the pressure 
would seem to indicate that there was anxiety to 
get immediate relief), it could only be done by 
bringing forward a Bill which should offer the fewest 
points for opposition ; because, in the present state 
of the legislature, unless the Government would 
bring in a Bill there was little chance of its being 
carried ; and, further, there was very little chance 
of its being carried unless the measure proposed 
by the Government contained a minimum of points 
to be considered. 

Mr. RIDGE asked to be allowed a word of 
explanation. Mr. Read, he said, had not quite fol- 
lowed his proposition with regard to an Act of 
Parliament. His proposition was that an Act of 
Parliament should be passed merely and simply 
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to enable the Local Government Board to take 
away all the powers they had so foolishly granted 
to these urban bodies, and to substitute for them 
such simple by-laws as should seem right to them 
to enact. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, referred to Mr. Ridge’s 
proposed by-law (C) with regard to the open space 
to be provided in connection with new buildings. 
That proposal was undoubtedly very much better 
than the existing by-law, which required the area 
to be the full width of the building at the rear. 
That by-law made it utterly impossible to build a 
terrace of houses round a crescent. An architect 
of his acquaintance submitted some plans to the 
London County Council for a terrace of houses 
round a crescent, and the County Council in their 
wisdom refused to pass those plans, because they 
were not in accordance with the Building Act. 
Their argument was that it was impossible to build 
a terrace of houses ona crescent, because, of neces- 
sity, the area at the back must be less in width 
than the site in front. He understood, however, 
that in consideration of some concession on the 
part of the owner, the plans were ultimately passed, 
and the crescent was allowed to be built. There 
was another absurdity with regard to the width of 
roads which must be apparent to all. Though the 
London County Council have constructed a crescent 
road, other people are not allowed to do so without 
their consent. The Act required all new roads to 
communicate directly between existing roads, A 
crescent, of course, was not a direct road, and, 
therefore, under the Council’s own Regulations it 
was impossible to build a crescent road. The 
absurdity of the urban district council’s by-laws 
was brought home to him in a very practical 
fashion some time ago. The building line 
of a house he was erecting was set back 40 feet 
from the road. After the house was com- 
pleted, his client wished to have a_ billiard- 
room added. The only way to do this was by 
making the billiard-room project 2 feet 6 inches 
in front of the building line, making its set-back 
37 feet 6 inches instead of 40 feet. The plans 
were sent to the urban district council, and notice 
given that the building was to be begun. It was 
not necessary to obtain their consent; the Act 
vuly required that the plans should be submitted. 
The building was begun, and the trenches and 
the conerete and the footings of the walls were 
all viewed by the surveyor and approved of. 
When, however, the roof was being put on, he 
received a communication from the urban district 
council telling him that the plans had not been 
passed ; that the billiard-room was in front of the 
building line, and that it must be set back. He 
pointed out that the surveyor had passed the work, 
and that it was impossible to make the alteration 
now. His representations were unavailing. He 
was served with an injunction, and appeared before 
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the magistrates. The magistrates agreed that the 
Council had, in a sense, condoned the offence, but 
decided that the Public Health Act had _ been 
infringed, and they fined him £20. He thought he 
had got out of the difficulty pretty lightly ; his client 
paid the fine, and the work was proceeded with. 
But, to his utter surprise, he was informed by the 
urban district council that the building must not 
go on, and that they were going to bring an action 
against him. The £20 fine, they said, only condoned 
for the offence up to the time of their objection. 
The action was brought in the High Court, judg- 
ment was given against him, and he had to pull 
down the billiard-room. The house in question 
was a large building, standing in its own ample 
vrounds ; there was not a house within a quarter 
of a mile of it on one side, and the house on the 
opposite side could not even see the billiard-room, 
yet they induced the people in the next house 
to come into the Courts and object to it. There 
was something absolutely absurd in the wording 
of the Public Health Act with regard to the 
building line. Section 3 ran: “It shall not be 
lawful in any urban district, without the written 
consent of the urban authority, to erect or bring 
forward any house or building in any street, or any 
part of such house or building, beyond the front 
main wall of the house or building on either side 
thereof in the same street.’ That meant that 
no portion of the building in front of the main 
front wall of the adjoining building could be 
brought forward without their written consent. 
Take the case of a road with plots at the side of it. 
The man who first puts up his building determines 
the building line. Supposing his next-door neigh- 
bour wishes to have a large bay window, that 
window would be a part of the house, and it must 
not project beyond the main front wall of the 
adjoining building ; so the bay window must be set 
to the line of the adjoining building. The main 
front wall is naturally set back, and institutes a 
new building line. Now, if the man next door to 
the one with the bay window chooses to have a large 
front garden, and puts his house right at the back 
of his garden, he starts a new building line, and, 
under the wording of the Act, nobody could bring 
his building forward beyond his, and if the build- 
ing was right at the very back, the remainder of 
those sites were rendered absolutely worthless. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [4.| asked 
whether it would not be desirable, considering the 
importance of both Papers, and considering how 
necessary it was at this juncture that due con- 
sideration should be given to the subject, to adjourn 
the discussion until the next meeting. 

[t having been agreed to continue the discussion 
on Mr. Ridge’s Paper, and to postpone that on Mr, 
Gibson’s Paper till Monday the 9th January, 

Mr. DOUGLASS MATHEWS [/.| pointed out 
that they would very shortly have to deal with the 
Bills to be laid before Parliament, and no doubt 
i 











the discussion would then take a different form 
from that at the present time. He suggested that 
the discussion on Mr. Ridge’s Paper only should 
be proceeded with at the present meeting. 

Mr. RIDGE said he thought it would be better 
to separate the two subjects. They had to do with 
totally different buildings. A man might be 
strongly in favour of regulations with regard to 
the one, and be of opinion that with regard to the 
other the fewer regulations there were the better. 

Mr. WOODWARD continued : Such Papers as 
Mr. Ridge’s, he said, demanded very plain, out- 
spoken language, and Mr. Ridge had certainly 
carried out that characteristic. He had made a 
very proper attack on officialdom of all kinds. 
The whole trouble involved in carrying out archi- 
tectural work in this country was due to the inter- 
ference of people more or less acquainted with the 
subjects they had to deal with. Architects in 
practice know the constant pin-pricks and narrow- 
minded interferences which led to loss of temper 
on the part of the architects and loss of money on 
the part of the clients, with no resulting benefit 
whatever to the public at large. Take, for instance, 
the enormous number of drawings which have to 
be submitted to the various local bodies now. 
They were not satisfied with one set, but must 
have a second, and in some cases a third set. 
Architects were inundated with paper and red tape, 
and the sooner they got rid of these banes to the 
working of their business the better for everybody 
concerned. It had been pointed out to him, with 
regard to the London County Council’s require- 
iment of drawings, that the architect was at no loss, 
he was paid for them; but every architect would 
agree that one of the great difficulties they had to 
contend with was asking their clients to pay for an 
enormous and unnecessary number of drawings. 
A client naturally thought that the 5 per cent. 
covered such work, but the architect had to make 
a charge for fifty or sixty absolutely unnecessary 
drawings, simply to conform to the narrow-minded 
and idle desire of wuntechnical men who 
knew nothing whatever about the business, 
except what they got from technical snstitu- 
tions. With regard to rural by-laws, they 
must all sympathise with Mr. Justice Grantham. 
There was an instance where the whole trouble had 
been created by men not sufficiently informed upon 
the subject brought before them. His own view 
was that if a thoroughly competent architect or 
surveyor was employed, an architect about to erect 
a cottage or a building would take his drawings in 
pencil to that man, and in a quarter of an hour 
the necessary revision of the drawings would be 
made. The surveyor would initial those drawings, 
and the architect would send in one copy, after he 
had made the emendations required. That was 
absolutely all that was necessary in carrying on 
building works in this country. What did they 
have to submit to? Delays and constant revision 
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of drawings, simply to satisfy the enormous staff 
of the different boards. Take, for example, the 
drains; drawings, plans and sections of each floor 
had to be submitted simply to show a w.c. on the 
first or second floor. This was an absolutely 
unnecessary expenditure of time and money on 
the part of the architect, and the sooner that was 
remedied the better. ‘The whole thing depended, 
as Mr. Ridge had said, upon common sense. If they 
could only import common sense into these questions 
they would find that all the evils now referred to 
would be disposed of. He could not agree with 
Mr. Read in his remark that legislation should not 
be provided, and that detailed by-laws should not 
be provided. The by-laws suggested by Mr. Ridge 
were just the sort of outline by-laws to which 
everybody should conform. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Ridge’s proposal that the area of the vacant 
land should be equal to the area of land covered by 
bricks and mortar wherever it might be. That 
would get rid of the difficulty of insuring the 
necessary healthy open space. With regard to not 
being able to start a building before the drawings 
were approved, he did not see why a man should 
wait until it suited the convenience of local bodies. 
He should submit his drawings, and then, when 
they were submitted and just gone through with 
the surveyor, he should be able to make a start, 
and, if there was anything wrong, the surveyor 
should at once call the attention of the architect 
to it, and not allow him, as the last speaker said, 
to go on with his building when he knew, or 
should know, that it was in contravention of any 
of the by-laws. He most heartily supported Mr. 
Ridge’s Paper, and believed that, well supported by 
the Institute at the present moment, it would do a 
great deal of good. 

Mr. MAURICE 6. ADAMS |F’.) said he could 
not quite admit all that Mr. Woodward had said 
with regard to this question of drawings. It must 
be remembered that a good many of these build- 
ings were not carried out by architects at all, and 
he thought they should be prepared to go as 
far as Mr. Ridge had gone, and accept the 
necessity of being obliged, and even willing, to 
submit to a certain amount of red-tapeism in order 
that general interests might be protected against 
those who chose to build without assistance from 
proper architects, or against speculators who 
wished to put up buildings such as the Institute 
would deprecate. With reference to the width of 
roads, so far as he understood, the district council 
or the rural council at the present moment had no 
power to define the width of a road other than the 
ininimum width of road. Very often great hard- 
ships arise when a road is made through a property 
which adjoins another ownership; that is to say, 
through a vacant plot left for the purpose of 
building a house. Someone takes up the land at 
the rear and proceeds to develop it. The space of 
the aforesaid plot is too wide for continuing the 
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road at its normal width of 40 feet, the plot 
frontage measuring, say, 45 feet. The man who 
is going to develop the land at the back is not 
going, if he can help it, to make his building site 
roads 45 feet wide. He adheres to the minimum 
width, as allowing bim the most space for the 
houses he is going to erect. Dut if he makes the 
connecting road leading to his land 10 feet he will 
have to pay for making up the road through that 
depth adjoining your plot. So he proceeds to give 
up this 5 feet to the public authority in order that 
the gentleman who happens to own the adjoining 
property will have to make up this road to his own 
detriment with no possible advantage either in the 
public interest or to his own property. The Dis- 
trict Board say, “ We cannot help ourselves. We 
can, to a certain extent, use discretion as to the 
contour of the road, but practically, at uhe present 
moment, we are unable to help you, and you may 
have to pay not only for half a 40 foot road but 
half a 45 foot road, which will, no doubt, put 
you to great expense, because it will convert your 
land into an end plot, and will destroy, by the 
buildings on the land at the back of you, that rural 
character you have hitherto enjoyed.” A very 
creat hardship thus ensues. He (Mr. Adams) 
happened to be the possessor of a piece of land 
where exactly that state of things had arisen. 
His tenant had already told him he should expect, 
when his term expired, to pay less rent for the 
house, and he (Mr. Adams) might have to pay for 
making up a road that he did not want at all, 
and whereby no public improvement whatever 
resulted from the needless and partially enhanced 
width at this given point only. That state of 
things presented only a little instance of a case in 


* A point which escaped me for the moment on 
Monday, in my desire not to detain the meeting, was one so 
material to the matter in hand that perhaps I may be 
permitted to mention it here, much stress having been laid 
upon the necessity of submitting plans before cottages and 
other buildings can be erected. As a matter of fact, the 
district councils in some places cannot compel anyone to 
submit plans at all, and houses are built without this 
being done—the builder in such cases proceeding at his 
own risk; and the only thing that the local authority 
ean do is to make him pull down anything which does not 
comply with their particular by-laws. I know of a case 
in point at the present moment, and the same speculator 
in the same district had not long ago to pull down and 
materially alter some flats to make thei conform to the 
by-laws. On the principle that possession is nine points 
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which it was necessary to fortify and assist the 
rural council in order that they might protect the 
public, and individuals too, against that which 
was manifestly unfair. He did not quite gather 
from Mr. Ridge whether it would come within the 
purview of such an Act as he proposed that the 
local council should be empowered to determine 
the maximum width of new roads ; that is to say, 
their contourand shape. At the present moment, 
so far as he could understand, they had no such 
power. He thought all would agree that they owed 
Mr. Ridge a considerable debt of gratitude for the 
way in which he had continually assisted in this 
question of remodelling the country by-laws, and 
also for the very practical way in which he had 
brought this matter before the meeting on the 
present occasion.* 

THE PRESIDENT, in putting the vote, said 
that they had all felt at times the oppression of 
rural by-laws, and the difficulty of dealing with 
rural authorities; and therefore they felt great 
sympathy with those who had had such experiences 
as had been related that evening. The chief point 
which both Papers had impressed upon them, and 
which Mr. Woodward had also emphasised, was 
the increase of ofticialism. They wanted men to 
deal with these matters who would be responsible 
and who would not shirk responsibility—the kind 
of men who, after great experience, probably in 
active practice, would be able to determine each 
case on its own merits. They wanted also such 
simple rural by-laws as were suggested by Mr. Ridge. 
These were matters which concerned the com- 
munity at large, and upon which legislation was 
required. Other details should be left to the com- 
mon sense and discretion of the responsible officials. 


of the law, speculators of this type prefer to risk process 
for compulsory removal, and the ratepayers are put to 
much expense, while very bad building work is allowed to 
pass, very often, rather than go to extremes with such 
unscrupulous people. In supporting Mr. Ridge, one very 
important reason for pressing home his conclusions consists 
in the chaotic state of things which exists in these matters. 
In some localities plans can be insisted on; in others no 
by-laws exist at all; and elsewhere what I have described 
is prevalent. We as architects, for every good reason, 
ought to exert our influence for what it is worth in order 
to keep up the standard of sound and sanitary building. 
All will agree with that ; but while wishing to minimise the 
power of mere officialdom and to promote freedom of action, 
we must not ignore the danger of making bad, seamping 
work more easy to carry ont than itis already..-M. B. A. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Architecture and Building Regulations. 

The discussion of the Papers read at the meeting 
of the 19th December by Messrs. Lacy W. Ridge [ F’. 
and James S. Gibson |/’.) will be esumed at the 
next General Meeting, Monday, 9th January 1905, 
after the business of the election of members. 
The Papers will be taken separately in the order 
printed on foregoing pages. 


The R.I.B.A. Form of Contract: Arbitration Clause. 

Note needs to be taken of the decision of the 
Court of Appeal setting aside the lement of Mr. 
Justice Farwell in the case of Jol . Goddard ,* 
where the construction to be placed on certain 
clauses of the Institute form of contract was in 
dispute. The facts of the case and the judgments 
of the Court of Appeal, which are f uly ve ported in 
The Times of the 15th December, need only be 
very briefly noted here. The plaintiff, a builder, 
claimed a sum of money as due from the defendant, 
the building owner, upon the certificates of the 


defendant’s architect pursuant to a contract be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant. The defendant 
denied liability, and alleged that the amounts 
certified were unreasonable and excessive, and that 
some of the work and materials was defective. 


The defendant further counter-claimed for damages 

for the plaintiff's alleged breaches of contract. 

The action had been brought upon the interim and 

final certificates of the architect \n application 

to the Master by the defendant for a stay of pro 

ceedines on the ground that the contract contained 
I 


used. At 


«a submission to arbitration had been re 


the trial Mr. Justice Iarwell gave judgment for 


the plaintiff for the amount claimed, and _ held 
that there was no case on the counter-claim, the 


architect’s certificate being in his judgment con- 
clusive. The defendant appealed, and has been 
suceesstul, his counter claim be ne allows d. The 


Master of the Rolls said that but for Mr. Justice 


Farwell’s decision he should have thought the case 


really unarguable. Mr. Justice Farwell, for some 


The case in the Court belo S reported in the first 
number of the Architects’ La Re t ist issued and 
noticed on another page. 
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reason or another, had ignored the arbitration clause 
in the contract. The effect of that clause was to 
cut away the ground from beneath the plaintitt’s 
contention that the defendant was barred by the 
architect’s certificate from setting up that bad 
workmanship or materials had been introduced 
into the building. The matter was to be dealt 
with by the arbitrator as if no certificate had been 
given. ‘The finality of the architect’s certificate 
was revoked and destroyed by the arbitration 
clause. If a proper application had been made, 
the matter could have been referred to arbitration, 
us provided in the contract. That, however, was 
not done, so the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Courts remained open, and the building owner had 
his ordinary legal remedies.—The action was 
referred to a referee to be agreed upon between the 
parties, instead of sending it to an official referee. 


Street Architecture. 

Mr. 'T. G. Jackson, R.A., in a Paper on “ Street 
Architecture,” read before the Applied Art Section 
of the Society of Arts on the 20th inst., said 
that the first principle he would lay down for 
town architecture was that there should be a con- 
sistency, a regard for the surroundings, an absence 
of yulgar rivalry in display ; that ordinary houses 
should subordinate themselves to buildings which, 
from their public uses or their architectural import- 
ance, might fairly claim precedence; that there 
should be a comity of conduct in architecture as 
well as in society; and that any violation of it 
should be condemned by public opinion as in bad 
taste, inartistic, and intolerable. Another con- 
sideration that arose, especially when there was a 
question of cutting through old towns and forming 
new thoroughfares, was that, when the alteration 
approached or touched beautiful buildings, whether 
old or new, those alterations should be designed to 
fit the buildings and to bring out their beauties and 
enhance their architectural effect. With us this 
principle had rarely been thought of, and splendid 
opportunities had been missed, as, for instance, at 
Hyde Park Corner and Piccadilly Circus. Considera- 
tions of economy should not always be allowed to 
prevail over all other considerations. When unusual 
opportunities cecurred of making a beautiful street, 
as, for instance, in the alterations of the Strand now 
in progress, it would be unworthy of a great capital to 
treat the matter solely from a commercial point of 
view. Something must be conceded to the dignity 
of a great city. A mistake made now from a too 
parsimonious motive would lay up a store of dis- 
cust and irritation in the future; and with such a 
mistake we were threatened in the case of the 
Strand between Wellington Street and the Law 
Courts. The new frontage lines as approved by 
the County Council signally failed to fit the lines 
of the churches of St. Mary and St. Clement and 
to bring out and enhance the architectural merits 
of those structures. The, plan approved would 
have an accidental, haphazard character, with none 
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of the dignity given by regularity, and it was one 
in which the very elements of true architectural 
treatment were not so much neglected as deliberately 
rejected. In no other capital in Europe would the 
economical question have been allowed to prevent 
so grand and important a scheme from being carried 
out in the best way possible. On such an occasion 
the Council could not fairly be accused of extrava- 
gance if it sacrificed something to those wsthetic 
considerations which had been brushed aside as if 
they carried their own condemnation with them. 
Another principle to be observed in altering or 
improving an old town should be that the general 
lines of the main streets ought to be respected 
whenever possible, and the general conformation 
of the plan as little altered as was consistent with 
public convenience. Considerations of convenience 
on the one hand and of beauty or sentiment on 
the other were seldom wholly irreconcilable. Streets 
were not, or should not be, mere mechanical con- 
trivances for getting from point to point as speedily 
as possible. They had never been so regarded at 
any age but our own. One might almost say they 
were not so regarded now in any country but 
this. They should be beautiful and interesting, 
and so disposed as to show off their buildings to 
advantage and to preserve faithfully their historic 
traditions. In the case of a street entirely new 
from end to end, like Kingsway, many difficulties 
were absent. This was particularly so in the 
matter of scale. The buildings that lined Kings- 
way might be as large as they pleased. But in 
the case of the Strand this was not so. The 
proper scale was given there by the two churches 
and by Somerset House, and the new buildings 
must conform to that scale if they were not to spoil 
the picture. Unfortunately this was not likely 
to be a consideration with either the London 
County Council or the lessees of the new sites, if 
one might judge by the beginning that had been 
made. Perhaps it was not too late to induce the 
Council to fix a height for the Sirand fronts 
properly proportioned to the scale of the old 
buildings which gave the Strand its peculiar 
charm. We did not want an “imposing effect,” 
as the report of the Improvement Committee 
called it, on the north side of the Strand. Let 
the “imposing effects’? be reserved for Aldwych 
and Kingsway; but even there it was to be 
hoped that megalomania would not be allowed to 
run riot. Perhaps the crucial difficulty of street 
architecture was the shop-window. To bring the 
new construction, consisting of two steel stan- 
chions and a beam across, within the domain of 
art, it was only necessary that it should be visible. 
There was no reason why the stanchions and 
bressummers should not be treated architecturally, 
instead of, as now, being concealed, so that the 
building appeared to be supported on the edge of 
a plate glass shop-front. Until we made up our 
minds that, if we accepted the new mode of con- 
struction by iron, we must break definitely with 








the traditions of brick and stone there would be 
no hope for us. Never was there so much talk 
about the advancement of art. Art schools 
covered the country, and scholarships were 
showered on the students; but we should surely 
stultify ourselves if, when the time came for 
putting our pretended interest in art to the test, 
we chose the worse way of doing an important 
work instead of the better, from purely utilitarian 
motives. 


Old Roman London. 


At the annual meeting of the London Topo 
eraphical Society, on the 13th inst., Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, addressing the Society on the anti- 
quities of Old London, referred to the little that 
remains to us of the City as it existed before the 
Great Fire of 1666. Not only have the sub 
structures gone, but the foundations of the old 
buildings are being rapidly swept away. He 
expressed the hope that some one is keeping 
a watchful eye upon all excavations for the 
foundations of new buildings. These excava 
tions have brought to light layers belonging to 
different times, and occasionally the Roman layer 
is found to go to a great depth. It varies, how- 
ever, considerably in different parts of the City ; 
between Eastcheap and Threadneedle Street the 
variation being from 15 to 26 feet. Mr. Hilton 
Price showed a number of objects of antiquity 
which had been unearthed at various periods, and 
which are now either in public museums or private 
collections. We owe the preservation of many of 
these objects to the Whitechapel coster collector, 
the late James Smith, who with his small cart used 
to visit every part of London where excavations were 
going on, and in this way became possessed of an 
enormous number of articles. A part of his col- 
lection he sold to the Guildhall, and another part 
to Mr. Hilton Price himself. In Lombard Street 
a Roman pavement has been found 12 feet from 
the surface, and at Foster Lane a pavement, glass, 
and pottery were found at a depth of 18 feet. 
Cannon Street was evidently a portion of London 
thickly populated by the Romans, for numerous 
articles have been found there. At the corner of 
Camomile Street a pavement was found 4 feet 
from the surface, while in Lombard Street Roman 
pavement has been found at various levels. Fine 
specimens of pavement have also been turned up in 
Leadenhall Street 12 feet from the surface, Loth- 
bury at from 11 to 12 feet, and in Threadneedle 
Street, Broad Street, and Bucklersbury. Most of 
the principal Roman buildings appear to have been 
on the banks of the Wall Brook, the course of 
which stream has been traced by Mr. J. Price. 
Many interesting objects, including brass coins 
as bright as gold, have been discovered in the 
black mud of the Wall Brook. This stream 
seems to have formed the western boundary of 
the first London city, and Roman cemeteries have 
been found in Whitechapel, Spitalfields, and the 
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Minories. Lateron the Roman 
ably extended, as is evidenced by the 
at various times of pieces of the old Roman wells. 
Many bronze objects and statuettes have been 
dredced from the Thames, while a Roman pottery 
kiln was discovered in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Just under London Bridge thousands of coins have 
been found, dredged up, according to Mr. Roach 
Smith, in chronological series, as if they had been 
deposited on the building or repairing of the 


sity was consider- 
discoveries 


bridee. 
The Basilica of St. Mark. 
With reference to the fears recently expressed 
for the safety of the Basilica ot st. M uk, Signo 


Orlando, the Italian Minister of Public Instruction, 
stated in the Chamber of Deputies, a few days ago, 
that there is no immediate peril or any change in 
the already known condition of the church which 
should warrant alarm. The work of restoration 
requires the greatest care and judgme nt, and there 
is no reason to hurry the which are 
steadily proceeding. The Italian Government will 
put no limits to the sum it is willing to give for 
the preservation of the Basilica. Signor Boni 
Hon. Corr. M.\, interviewed by a representative of 
dTtalia, gives the assurance that 


operations, 


ee } 
the Crrornale 


“there is no imminent peril, but woe betide us 
if we do not take speedy and rational precau- 
tions. lor some time past,” Signor Beni con 


tinues, “at Venice and elsewhere, restoration, with 
a few praiseworthy exceptions, has only served to 
The use of modern 


singularly favoure’l 


mask the progress of decay. 
materials and live 
this process, as witness the work done in St. Mark’s 


the belief that they were 


cement has 


some ten years azo. In 


strengthening the building, a cover was put over 
the deformations, which have since continued, 
unseen, their work of destruction. In the case of 
St. Mark’s, too, one must bear in mind the nature 


of the subsoil and the imperfect character of the 


foundations. The first builders of the Basilica, 
who knew their business perfectly, prepared as 
wu foundation an edifice of a certain size and of 
certain material. Their rich and powerful descend 
ants wished to invest the chureh with more 
stunptuons splendour; and thus grew its super- 
structure, its columns, marbles, and mosaies.”’ 


Signor Boni added that happily there Was in a vast 
structure like the Basilica always room for adjust- 
ment of weicht, and there should be no immediate 
need for such drastic measures as would have been 
necessary had an attempt been made to save the 
Campanile. 


Sixteenth Century Drawings of Roman Buildings. 
of the Papers of the British 


consists of reprodue- 


The second volume 
School at Rome, just issued,* 


Macmillan & 
Institute Library. Refe 


The work may be obtained from Me 
Co., Ltd. 


and Loan 
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tions in collotype of an important series of early 
sixteenth-century drawings preserved among the 
collections of the Soane Museum. These draw- 
ines, 168 in number, are attributed to Andreas 
Coner, priest of the diocese of Bamberg, who died 
ut Rome in 1527. ‘They consist for the most part 
of plans, elevations, and architectural details of 
various buildings in Rome, not only of the Classi- 
cal period, but also of the Renaissance. The 
majority of them appear to have been executed 
before 1520, and are thus precious to us as records 
of remains of ancient edifices that have since 
entirely disappeared. Others that deal with con- 
temporary buildings betray an intimate knowledge 
of the plans of Bramante for St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, and, it is stated, furnish entirely new 
evidence in regard to them. Nothing is known of 
the early history of these drawings. They were 
bought by Sir John Soane at Robert Adam’s sale 
at Christie’s in May 1818. The latter had 
bably acquired them from his brother James, who 
was in Rome in 1762, when he negotiated for 
George ITT. the purchase of the Cassiano dal Pozzo 
drawings (now in the Royal Library at Windsor) 
from Cardinal Alessandro Albani. The Introdue- 
tion, Descriptive Commentary, and Appendices 
which accompany the Plates (170 in all) are by 
Mr. Thomas Ashby, jun., M.A., B.S.A., Assistant 
Director of the British School at Rome. 


pro- 


Professor Waldstein on Herculaneum. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, Slade Professor of Fine 
Art at Cambridge, at the Royal Academy, on the 
13th inst., gave a lecture on “ Herculaneum and 
the Proposed International Excavation.” Sir 
E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., who presided, explained how 
it was that the excavations of Herculaneum, begun 
a century ago, had so long been susperded. This 
cessation arose from no want of enterprise, but 
from the practical physical difficulties and those of 
expense. ‘The obstacles to complete excavation 
were, however, not insuperable, and Professor 
Waldstein had conceived the happy idea of making 
the work international, and that the scheme should 
take definite shape in England.  Italy’s co-opera- 
tion had fortunately been secured. 

Professor Waldstein pointed out that the ex- 
cavations would not only have an immediate bear- 
ing on problems of history and on archeological 
questions, but would also be concerned with things 
of beauty and works of art. From Herculaneum 
many beautiful works may be expected. Prior to 
the calamity, Vesuvius—as we learn from Strabo 

had lain dormant for many centuries. Thus the 
eruption was wholly unexpected, though in 63 a.p. 
there was a great earthquake. There were but 
sixteen years between the earthquake and the 
eruption. Everyone remembers Pliny the Younger’s 
vivid description in his letter to Tacitus. The 
date was 24th August, in the early afternoon, and 


the slow growth of what seemed a small cloud 





























into the vast mass which buried the city is graphi- 
cally described in Pliny’s narrative. The effect of 
the eruption was widely different in the case of the 
two cities: Herculaneum was much nearer, and 
the city and district were soon overwhelmed with 
the molten mud. But it is not the impenetrably 
hard lava which it is commonly supposed to be. 
Geologists from Guy Lussac to Professor Hughes 
have shown that, apart from actual contact with 
air, the material is perfectly friable and manage- 
able for the excavator. The beautiful works from 
the city which are to be seen at Naples show that 
the disaster has not been destructive of the beauty 
of the works of art at Herculaneum. Manuscripts 
which can be unrolled and read, as well as glass 
und marble, with no trace of fire on them, give 
good hope of what may be expected from thorough 
excavation. The catastrophe was sudden and 
terrible to the sufferers, but was a marvellous 
preservation of a provincial city’s life at the mo- 
ment of arrest. There were differences between 
the two cities. Herculaneum was distinctly Greek, 
whereas Pompeii was Oscan in character, and thus 
we have materials at hand which would not but 
for the disaster have survived as historical evidence 
of two lines of tradition. Herculaneum had been 
a centre of the higher intellectual life during the 
Roman supremacy. At Pompeii not a single 
manuscript has been found, whereas in one villa at 
Herculaneum were found 1,750. There, too, the 
finest works of art have been discovered, whereas 
those of Pompeii are of far inferior value and 
interest. The Fabii, Balbus-Agrippina, Piso, and 
other great Romans had their villas in the city. 
The library discovered is mainly composed of 
treatises on the Epicurean philosophy. Its owner 
was evidently a specialist. It may be that another 
of a more general character may be disclosed, and 
what treasures may we not expect—the lost books 
of Livy, perhaps—lost treatises of Aristotle, or 
plays of Sophocles? On no other spot could we 
expect so vivid a reproduction of an ancient 
city as at Herculaneum, whose treasures of the 
finest art were surpassed only, perhaps, by Athens 
itself. 

Professor Waldstein said it had been the dream 
of his life that this investiration should be under- 
taken. His idea was that committees should be 
established in every civilised country to collect 
funds, and that there should be an international 
comunittee, with the King of Italy at the head. 
The approval of the King had been expressed, 
and the King of Italy, as well as his Prime 
Minister, promised support. The President of the 
United States, the President and Government of 
the French Republic, the German Emperor, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Sweden 
encouraged the undertaking. Other nations might 
thus show their gratitude to Italy, for which alone 
the task was too heavy, and which had done and 
was doing so much for art in the world. 


CHRONICLE 


The late Francis W. Bedford [F’.). 


The death of Mr. Francis W. Bedford at the 
untimely age of thirty-eight, and within some 
twelve years of the commencement of his career as 
an architect, at the moment when his future looked 
most bright and promising, will be keenly regretted, 
not only by his personal friends—to them it comes 
as nothing short of a tragedy—but by all members 
of the profession in which he was so well known. 

In him architecture loses a most able and ac- 
complished artist, and one who, both by natural 
capacity and instinct as well as by education and 
training, was an architect in every sense of the word. 

His executed works form a considerable list for 
the comparatively short time covered by his prac- 
tice. Interesting and beautiful as these works are, 
und marked by a great refinement, grace, and 
reticence, they are yet insufficient to illustrate or 
do justice to the remarkable range of his abilities 
and powers. Perhaps this was known only to his 
intimate friends. It is safe to say, however—and 
the writer speaks from a personal knowledge of 
Mr. Bedford and his work of over fifteen years- 
that had he been spared, his enthusiasm for work, 
his keen artistic sense, his feeling for that elusive 
quality called style in design, his real knowledge 
of architecture, combined with the power to apply 
it in artistic form, would ultimately have placed 
him in the front rank of the architects of his time. 

Mr. Bedford was articled in the year 1883 to 
Mr. William H. Thorp [/’.|, of Leeds, where he 
quickly began to develop unusual ability, parti- 
cularly, Mr. Thorp says, towards the end of his 
pupilage. He afterwards came to London, where 
he entered the oftices of Messrs. Ernest George and 
Peto, and soon became a distinguished student of 
the Institute, carrying off the Ashpitel Prize in 
1890 and the Owen Jones Studentship in 1891. 
Always an enthusiastic hard worker, he naturally 
devoted many of his earlier days to travel. He 
spent a considerable time in Sicily, Italy,and Spain, 
producing, amongst his other work, a very fine 
series of water colours. Some of these were after- 
wards used to illustrate his article on “Colour in 
Architecture,” published in the Architectural 
Review for May 1897. At Sir Aston Webb’s last 
“At Home” at the Institute, they were amongst 
the most beautiful water-colour drawings in the 
room, and showed his conspicuous ability in 
that medium. Two in particular will be well 
remembered, viz. “The Lower Church of 5S. 
I'rancesco of Assisi’? and the “Interior of 5. 
Maria in Aracoliin Rome.’’ These studies included 
some fine drawings of decoration and careful 
measured drawings of the Capella Palatina, Palermo, 
and of the ceiling of the Loggia del Papa at Siena, 
the latter drawing being to a very small and 
exacting scale. 

All this study he afterwards turned to good 
account in his practice of architecture; the same 
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delicacy of touch and refinement seen in his 
drawings is to be found in his realised works, and 
particularly in his decoration of domestic interiors. 
Mr. Kitson, his late partner, who writes most 
sympathetically and feelingly of the loss he has 
suffered, that Mr. Bedford’s best realised 
efforts are to be seen in kind of work. He 
had a genius for making refined and well-propor- 
tioned rooms, with a distinctive individuality of 
their own, and was never so happy as when engaged 
upon such designs. The pleasant interiors of 
“ Weetwood Croft,” “ Hillside,’ ‘* Gledhow,”’ “ Bra 
ham,’’ Perth, the interior of the hall of the “ Red 
House,’ Chapel Allerton, Leeds (illustrated in the 
Architectural Review for November last), are all 
charming examples of his art. Amongst other of 
his executed buildings and of those he designed 
with Mr. Kitson are Maryland House, Leeds ; 
“ Pen-y-Bryn,’’ Chapel Allerton, Leeds; “ Dal- 
cuise,” Harrogate; “ Braham,’ a large house at 
Perth, for Mr. R. D. Pullar ; “ Webton Court,’ a 
lareve with half i upper 
parts, the interior of which is another excellent 
example of his skill in decoration. During his 
practice in Leeds he won in competition the Leeds 


Says 


this 


storehouse timber in its 


Public Dispensary (illustrated in the current issue 
of the lrchitectural Review), the Leeds School of 
Art (drchitectural Review of May of this year), 
Dewsbury Road Free Library, and the Leeds Police 
Station. He also won the second premium in the 
recent open competition for the Newcastle Gram 
mar School with a design remarkable alike for its 
skill in planning and for its admirably designed 
and beautifully drawn elevations, which won the 
highest praise from the Assessor (Mr. John bilson), 
as being in these respects by far the best submitted 
in the competition. 

Further work of his included houses at Head 


ingley, Leeds ; Shireoak Road, Leeds ; Gymnasium 


at St. Peter’s School, York; “ Aros,’ Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds ; house in Northill Road, Head 
ingley, Shadwell Grange, near Leeds; decora- 


tions and alterations to St. James’ Church, Leeds ; 
branch banks at Middlesbrough (a large and 
important work), Hunslet, Ripon and York, most 
of which have been illustrated in The Builder. 
Other illustrations in the same journal of work by 
Mr. Bedford are Allhallows Vicarage, Leeds; 
“Red Court,’ Searborough; Saint Aidan’s 
Vicarage, Leeds. He also made additions to Con 
Manor, Wearwood, Leeds (originally built by 
Mr. I. $. Prior). 

It was a privilege to have known Frank Bedford. 
He endeared himself to all his friends by a great 
personal charm of manner and by his quiet, un- 
assuming ways. The Institute had every reason 
to be proud of such a member from his earliest 
student days to the present time, 
death is a very real and serious loss to it. All 





sympathy will be extended by every one of its 
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and his premature 
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members to Mrs. Bedford and her two little children 
in their sudden heavy sorrow and trial. 
C. EK. Mattows. 


The late C. J. Ferguson [.1.], F.S.A. 

Charles John Ferguson, of Carlisle, whose death 
was announced at the general meeting of the 5th 
inst., had been an Associate of the Institute since 
1864. He was the younger son of the late 
Mr. Joseph Ferguson, of Carlisle, and brother of 
the late Chancellor Ferguson. He was educated 
at Shrewsbury School, and was articled to the late 
Mr. Cory, of Carlisle, the county architect. On 
completing his articles he went for a time into the 
office of Sir Gilbert Scott. After spending some 
time in London, and making a tour on the Conti- 
nent, he retuned to Carlisle and went into 
partnership with Mr. Cory. He was associated 
with him in the building of the county hall and 
the enlargement of the hotel, in the addition of 
& new wing to the Cumberland infirmary, and in 
the erection of several churches and_ parsonage 
houses in the diocese, and also of a new church at 
Bournemouth. Karly in the sixties he went into 
practice by himself, and was entrusted with the 
building, restoration or improvement of many of 
the churches in the diocese. St. Nicholas’s, 
Whitehaven, and St. Aidan’s, Carlisle, are examples 
of his original work. His skill in adapting new 
to old conditions, or in rebuilding on old foundations, 
is shown in such churches as Kirkhampton, Burgh- 
by-Sands, Dearham, Watermillock, Raughtonhead, 
Dalston, and others. A keen student of archwology, 
possessing both artistic taste and a genuine 
reverence for the old and historic, his services were 
often sought for in connection with the restoration 
or alteration of old buildings. He restored Bam- 
borough Castle for the late Lord Armstrong, and 
made additions and alterations to Naworth Castle, 
Muneaster Castle, Kdenhall, Kirklinton Hall, 
Woodside, Armathwaite Hall (Bassenthwaite) and 
Aberystwith College in North Wales. Among his 
buildings for secular and business purposes may 
be mentioned the Cumberland Union Bank and 
St. Martin’s Hall at Brampton. For thirty years 
he was architect and surveyor to the Duke of 
Devonshire in the Carlisle district, and he was one 
of the diocesan surveyors under the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act. In his native city he was always 
eager to improve its :esthetic beauty and promote 
its interests. Among the schemes which he 
initiated was the conversion of Tulliehouse, the 
ancient residence of an old Carlisle family, into 
a public library, art gallery, and museum, an under- 
taking which originally cost about £25,000, and 
on which further sums have since been spent. He 
was a frequent contributor of papers on archi- 
tectural and historical subjects to the “'Trans- 
actions’’ of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Archeological and Antiquarian Society. 
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NOTES, QUERTES, AND REPLIES. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
From Wma. Duyn [F.),— 

As I was unable to be present at the discussion 
on the 5th December, may I crave space to say a 
few words in regard to that discussion now ? 

It is a great pleasure to me to have contributed, 
in however small a degree, in bringing so interest- 
ing a subject before the Institute. 

M. Mouchel, who also read a paper on the 
evening of the 21st ult., contributes to the dis- 
cussion a note in which he says that his paper is a 
perfect reply to mine. I think he has misunder- 
stood the nature and scope of myessay. As I say 
on page 44, I sought more to explain the scientific 
principles involved in the construction of reinforced 
concrete columns than to weigh the merits and 
demerits of the two chief methods of construction. 

That the Hennebique, Boussiron, Wayss, and 
nearly all other systems, identical in principle, 
should adopt vertical bars with horizontal bindings, 
I regard as a strong point in favour of that method. 

I think the plan lately introduced by M. Con- 
sidére the more scientific use of the metal, but as 
I have said (also on page 44) there are other 
considerations which must weigh with us. 

M. Mouchel tells us that the system he does not 
employ he can only regard as a toy; that its 
construction would be an impossibility in actual 
practice, and that no builder would consent to 
trust to such an arrangement for the support of a 
building (page 84). 

But when we turn to the pages of the American 
press, we see illustrated therein buildings in which 
the spirally reinforced pillar is used. 

He says that the spirally bound pillar I tested 
broke under a load of 126 tons per square foot 
(page 84). The first pillar I made was tested at 
the age of two months, and broke, not at 126 tons, 
but at nearly 180 tons per sqaare foot (see fig. 9, 
page 87; and for Messrs. Kirkaldy’s test sheet, see 
the JourNnAL for 21st November 1904). 

M. Mouchel tells us, if we wish to establish 
reliable laws, not to test to destruction samples of 
afew weeks or even.a few months old (page 52). 
Well, fig. 9 gives the result of testing the same 
pillar at the age of 16 months. At that age it 
required nearly 280 tons per square foot to break 
it. This column had only 0°61 per cent. of metal 
in the longitudinal rods (see page 38). 

The other column I tested required about 330 
tons per square foot to break it. And may I now 
ask M. Mouchel to what pillar he refers ? 

He next refers to the test, made by M. Gary, of 
a column with 4 per cent. of vertical reinforce- 
ment, which broke at 160 tons, with the object of 
demonstrating the misleading and _ inaccurate 
nature of my diagram, fig. 94. According to that 
diagram, what is known as the Hennebique 
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formula gives 40 tons as a safe load, and the 
Christophe formula 80 tons—in the one case } and 
the other rather more than ! of the breaking load. 
I think most architects and engineers would regard 
these as necessary factors of safety. 

What does M. Mouchel mean? He would not 
propose that a column which broke at 160 tons 
should be loaded up to that amount; what, then, 
does he regard as a proper safe load? Is it more 
than 40 tons, or less than 40 tons ? 

He tells us that M. Hennebique and he have 
both failed to make tables which would facilitate 
the work of calculation. I do not think he of all 
others should resent the solution of this problem. 
The diagram is not patented. It was designed to 
aid architects in checking the work of the concrete 
specialists. 


.* The following errata require to be noted 

in Mr. Dunn’s Paper on “ Reinforced Concrete” 

Page 29, Fig. 6, top right-hand square: foi 
3,294 read 13,294. 

Page 86, first column: omit the quotation marks 
in lines 17, 21, and 23. 

Page 40, in Fig. 9a, on dotted line marked 
13” x 18" =256 sq. in. read 13” x 13''=169 sq. in. 


From Monsieur MovcHen,— 

My attention has been called to a query made by 
Mr. I’. T. Reade, at the meeting of the Institute 
on the 5th inst., respecting the collapse of a rein- 
forced concrete building at Santiago (page 96 of 
the JournaL of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects). 

Also to a similar query respecting the collapse of 
floors at Trenton, New Jersey, in December last 
made by Mr. J. Sheppard, which floors had been 
constructed by the ‘“ Baltimore Ferro-Concrete 
Company ”’ (page 97 of the same paper). 

My answer is that the Santiago building had 
been constructed by a Mr. Pra, whose name we 
had never heard before the accident referred to. 

Also that the “ Baltimore Ferro-Concrete Com- 
pany ’’ are building on plans of their own, and that 
there is not the remotest connection between us and 
that Company. 


From CHARLES F. Marsn, M.Inst.C.F., 

[Tam sorry to say that I inadvertently made a 
misstatement in my remarks on 5th December. 
[ stated that in Professor Talbot’s experiments at 
Illinois University the loads were not removed and 
reapplied. 

Since the discussion I have received a full de- 
scription of these tests, and find that in some cases 
the loads were removed and reapplied. 

The calculations for the position of the neutral 
axis did not, however, take into account the per- 
manent sets in the concrete and reinforcement, and 
I find that the position is much nearer the upper 

‘. 
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surface when these permanent sets are taken into 
consideration. 


From Mr. F. KE. L. Harris |/4.], of Manchester, 

Shortly after the introduction into this country, 
some few years ago, of the Hennebique system of 
armoured concrete construction, I had occasion 
to take up the question of its practical use in my 
work, and from that time to the present I have 
made use of it where I have considered it advan- 
tageous. I believe this entitles me to say that I 
have had more experience of its use than any other 
member of the Institute, and I am therefore justi- 
fied in asking you to permit me to put on recerd, 
in the JouRNAL, my views on the subject of ferro- 
concrete, as I was unable to be present at the 
discussion of the subject at the last meeting. 

After listening to the reading of the Papers of 
Messrs. Mouchel and Dunn, I felt that, interesting 
as their remarks were, neither of the authors dealt 
with the matter of ferro-concrete construction 
from the point of view which would have been 
most useful to us as architects, who have the 
responsibility of advising our clients as to the best 
methods of construction to adopt for their specific 
needs, and I am afraid that, as a consequence, 
many architects will have been left with the feeling 
that the subject is one in which there is no neces- 
sity for them to take a practical interest. The 
question remaining for consideration is: Does 
this comparatively new system of construction 
offer advantages which under certain conditions 
entitle it to be set in the balance against ordinary 
building methods? If so, when and where might 
we reasonably advise its adoption a 

My answer, based upon careful consideration 
and the result of its practical use, is, that for 
certain purposes, and under certain conditions, it 
is a material which will assist in solving some 
difficult problems, and will permit of some schemes 
being carried out which, in ordinary materials, 
would be almost impracticable, or would be pro- 
hibitive on account of cost. 

It demands attention where one or all of the 
following conditions prevail : 

In cases of bad foundati n.—Its monolithic 
character, the introduction of the “general cill,” 
and the distribution of the weight of the super- 
structure evenly over the area of the site, doing away 
frequently with the need for special foundations, 
such as cylinders or piles. Also its comparative 
lightness, as against brickwork and stonework, 
making considerable difference in the dead weight 
laid upon the foundations. 

In larye structures of a pla nN chai wcler, The 
work can be proceeded with rapidly, and be practi- 
cally finished as it progresses. No steel girders, 
stanchions, or columns being required, vexatious 
delays on account of non-delivery are avoided. 

The question of cost is naturally an important 
one. Experience has shown me that, given the 


foregoing conditions, a good staff of men under 
competent direction will produce a given work at 
considerably less cost than it could be executed at 
in the usual brick, stone, and steel construction. 

For floors and columns, combined with brick or 
stone outer walls, the cost will compare favourably 
with that of well-known patent systems now in 
use, and will not be more costly than steel joists 
and common concrete filling, with cast-iron or 
steel columns. 

There are several other aspects of the question 
which I fear I must leave to avoid extending these 
remarks to an undue length, but I might perhaps 
say that I am of opinion that there is no advantage 
over ordinary materials in ferro-concrete con- 
struction for buildings in city streets, where good 
foundations are available, excepting when it is 
desirable to take advantage of the considerable 
reduction in the thickness of walls obtainable by 
its use; nor is it desirable in domestic work or in 
elevations which need great architectural expression. 
Thin concrete walls, stucco-finished, will not, I feel 
sure, commend themselves to the majority of 
architects, and this would be the result if the ferro- 
concrete is economically used in fagades. 


From A. E. Spackman [A.],— 

With reference to the above, the following may 
be of interest: A test of a Hennebique beam was 
carried out at Southampton, in the summer of 1902, 
by Messrs. Kirkaldy & Sons. 

The beam was in three spans, each of 9 feet, with 
12 inch bearings ; was 23 inches deep by 12 inches 
wide, and had attached to it a section of floor 
6 feet 3 inches wide by 8 inches deep at centre 
and 6} inches at the edges, the reinforcement 
consisting of 12 feet 1} inches diameter main rods 
with stirrups, and minor rods arranged on the 
Hennebique system; the concrete being composed 
of 5 parts of ballast to 1 part of cement. 

The test was made sixteen weeks after the beam 
was made. The highest load reached was 143 tons 
deflection ‘79 inches, rise of one of the side spans 
being ‘13 and upwards; the deflection increasing 
without increase of load. Beam and floor bent till 
well cracked, and deflection about 4 inches. 

The beam appeared to fail through the concrete 
crushing under the central load, the bearing area 
being small. When the outer skin of the beam was 
removed the concrete was found to be very solid 
and uniform, and well filled in round steelwork. 

Three 6-inch cubes of concrete of the same 
mixing as used in the beam, and of the same age, 
crushed at 141°8 tons per square foot mean of the 
three. 


The Architect and Ferro-concrete Construction. 
From E. W. Hupson [A.|,— 

The few words I said at the discussion on the 
5th instant were intended to express hearty recog- 
nition of the importance of the subject from an 
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engineering point of view, and that I had been 
wondering where architecture came in,and suggested 
adjournment, if possible, that architects might be 
heard. What many, I feel sure, would like to know 
is, what our art-architects have to say in justification 
of the use of this material from an westhetic point 
of view. It has come to stay, for its economy, 
strength, and sanitary advantages are undeniable, 
and I am sure architects will not be able, even if 
they would, to leave it to engineers altogether. 

Now, should the architect, recognising that its 
arrival portends decadence, hold aloft the ‘“ Lamp 
of Truth,” and ery “ Itetro, Sathanas’’? Should 
he take the new comer by the hand and try to 
infuse into it vitality, honesty, and beauty ? 

If the latter action be possible, how can he best 
succeed in bringing it into line with canons of true 
taste, preventing at the same time any masquerad- 
ing by it as of stonework, or similarly imitative 
pretence ? 

Mr. Perkins Pick’s remarks indicate fear of a 
possibility of its use in such a way as would be 
detrimental to architecture; and I think many 
others will share this feeling. 

M. Mouchel points to buildings abroad already 
erected to which no westhetic objection can be taken. 
Grant, for the sake of argument, that the designs 
per se are all that could be wished for ; but are not 
some—most of them—imitations of stone construc- 
tion? Primarily, is not this wsthetically the fore- 
most fault? It is not a necessity—it can be 
eliminated. Would not suggestions as to the 
artistic use of ferro-concrete form an admirable 
theme for future Papers by some of our leading 
men? 

I have referred to the canons of true taste; but 
how far are we agreed upon the ideal? The hack- 
neyed aphorism needs not to be quoted; but the 
truth of it was never more evident than in the 
world of our art. 

Hence to some extent the public indifference. 
The creed of the past—not remote past—is now 
anathema. Ideals are changed. Mr. ik. A. Haw- 
kins, in the last number of the JouRNAL, advises 
another readjustment of them. I am sure any 
lowering of ideals is not advocated. 

We have had for many years rules laid down 
that we used to have faith in, tabulated by a dead 
master; and, until as great a prophet of the new 
order gives us something better, I would like to 
quote a few, and put the questions: Do we 
believe them? Will they suffice in respect of 
ferro-concrete ? 

If the majority of architects believe and practise 
them, and I am wrong in believing that, although 
creeds may be modified, the ideals following have 
not changed, I shall rejoice at my conviction of 
error. 

“No direct falsity of assertion respecting the 
nature of material, or the quantity of labour.” 

“No suggestion of a mode of structure or sup- 
port other than the true one.” 
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“No deceptive representation of sculptured 
ornament upon surfaces.” 

“No painting of surfaces to represent some 
other material than that of which they actually 
consist.” 

“No use of cast or machine-made ornaments 
of any kind.” 

“No introduction of members which profess 
to have a duty and have none.” 

How many, if any, of these dicta should regulate 
our dealing with ferro-concrete ? We should not 
forget to be master of our rules, and in their appli- 
cation see that they do not master us, and that 
some exception is allowable where it is not likely 
to deceive the observer. 

We of “the ordinary rank’ may take the line 
of inquiry, and, avoiding dogma, are free to think 
out the question until a leader of men, feeling the 
true afflatus, speaks with convincing power. 

Be it remembered, however, that the ruling 
principle, whatever be its nature, will not in its 
application be entirely confined to this material, 
but more or less affect others. 


REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTS’ LAW REPORTS. 
The Architects’ Law Reports (Illustrated). A 
Revised Reports of Cases decided in the Superior Courts, 
of importance to Architects, Surveyors, and others inter- 
ested in the Construction and Maintenance of Buildings 
in London and the Provinces. Compiled by Arthur 


Series Of 


Crow, F.RILBA. Legal Editor: A. F. Jenkin, E'sq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Issued from 18, Great Prescot 
Street, E. Price 5bs., post free. 


The first volume of this publication will be wel- 
comed by all architects whose practice brings them 
into contact with the legal side of their profession, 
which very few, probably, altogether escape. It 
puts together, in a convenient shape, the principal 
decisions of the past two years affecting buildings, 
and groups them under convenient headings, such 
as “ Arbitrations,’’ “ Contracts,’ “Landlord and 
Tenant,’ “ Light and other Easements,” &c. The 
reports of the cases are accompanied, where neces- 
sary, by plans and photographs, which, as in the 
classic case of Colls v. The Home and Colonial 
Stores, aid the reader greatly in understanding 
the points under dispute. The “Legal Notes,” 
which form a preface, bring out clearly the effect 
of each case, and show how it is distinguished from 
others nearly identical ; and, at the end, there is a 
digest of the cases, which shows the purports of 
the decision in a convenient form. There are full 
and complete indices, arranged so that the cases 
can be found by name, subject, or date, and the 
“Accumulating Subject Index’’ will carry the 
reader through successive volumes, and enable him 
to trace any case at once, by looking at the index 
in the latest number. 

As an instance of the “ glorious uncertainty ” 
of the law (for which Messrs. Crow and Jenkin 
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cannot be blamed) we may note that the case of 
Robins v. Goddard decid 
seven columns, and is most int 
Last week, however, the decision was reversed, and 
it will take seven columns more in the next volume 
to explain why. 


last June, occupies 


resting reading. 


There are one or two suggestions that the 
editors wight consider when preparing their next 
issue: (1) the omission of such matter as Mr. 
Beleher’s and Mr. Guy Dawber’s addresses, and 
the proposals for amending the London Building 
Act. A book of this kind should be as concise 


“US possible, and should deal VY with its subject. 


2) The ettect of the decision should be ele arly noted 


at the end of each case, and the winnine party 
should be mentioned by name, It Ss not always 
easy, especially in appeals, to see which has won. 
The Judges are content to say * the app al is dis- 
missed,’ and it takes some close reading to find 


(3) If it 
ereatly like to know the an 


what this means. were possible, ont would 


1wunt of the taxed costs 


on either side. Their publication would, one hopes, 


induce a chastened and humbl spirit, not averse 
to compromise. 1) In the Subject Index, the 
page reference should be put on the right, and not 
in the middle, and should be given under the 


Alphabetical heading. 
The wide margins might be reduced so 
6) A few foils or blank 
pages would be useful for inserting cases noted by 
the purchaser during each year. 

In conclusion, the editors are to be congratulated 


Chronological as well as the 
(5) as to 


make the book smaller. 


on their enterprise, and they should have the good 
wishes of the profession which they seek to serve. 
R. LANGTON COLE. 


MINUTES. IV. 


At the Fourth ral Meeting (Ordir vf the Ses 


Greene 


1a f sion 
1904-05 held Monday, 19th December 1904, at 8 p.m. 

Present. Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., / n the Chair, 
37 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 32 Asso 


ciates (including 2 members of the ¢ ind visitors 


the Minutes of the Business and O Meetings held 
5th December 1904 [p. 116) were ul and signed 
as correct. 

The following members attendi ( the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Presi 
dent—viz. John Burland Chubb, Ernest Bates 
Archibald Neil lon, and John 


Campbell, Henry Percy G 
Stevens Lee, Associates. 

The following candidates for Fellowship, found by the 
Council to be qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were recommended for election: 
viz. Charles Henry Brodie [4.), Ge Alfred Humphreys, 


A.R.C.A., William Thomas Lockwood, Alfred Every Powles, 
Percy Tom Runton, Ernest Richard Eckett Sutton. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge I.) havin re t | pe on BuiLp 
Inc) By-Laws) spectanty is Rvurant Districts, and Mr. 
James S. Gibson | F.) a Pape ( \ iI rl L DESIGN 
‘Np THE Lonpvon Buinpine A¢ discussion ensued, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to the authe by acclamation, 
further discussion being | ned to the meeting of the 


L905. 


9th January 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Presidential Address, Session 1904-5. 
By THomas Cooper | F’.]. 


(7ENTLEMEN,—My first words to the members of 
the Birmingham Architectural Association this 
evening must be an expression of my deep sense 
of the honour you have conferred upon me in elect- 
ing me as your President for the Session now 
begun. This is an honour | regard as emphasised 
by the fact of my being still a comparative stranger 
among you, although nearly seven years have 
passed away since my name was added to the roll 
of Birmingham Architects. The honour is, how- 
ever, accompanied by responsibilities to which I am 
fully alive, and, in facing them, I cannot but feel 
that my inevitable shortcomings will be the more 
in evidence by reason of the able and tactful 
manner in which the duties of the office have been 
conducted by my immediate predecessors, Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Bidlake ; I shall, therefore, have 
to ask for your kind indulgence in respect of my 
incapacities, and your support in the efforts I shall 
make to further the interests of our Association, 
both locally and in its relation to kindred societies, 
and to the Royal Institute to which we are 
aftiliated. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

There are, as most of you are doubtless aware, 
questions of the first importance to be brought 
forward by the Institute during the ensuing 
questions that vitally affect the well-being 
of the profession as a whole—and it is worthy of 
record that two of the thirty-eight members of the 
Institute Council will directly represent your 
Association in the persons of your past president, 
Mr. Bidlake, and your present president. Speaking 
as a loyal upholder of the Institute, I view with 
very great concern the possible secession from its 
ranks that has been threatened by some of its 
eminent members should the Registrationist party 
obtain the upper hand and succeed in carrying a 
majority with them. Though I am myself an 
ardent advocate of Registration, I should still con- 
sider a victory for that cause too dearly purchased 
if it necessarily entailed a serious disruption of the 
representative body of the profession. 

So much has been written and so much said on 
this burning question that it is hopeless to do more 
than recapitulate the several pros and cons in 
connection with the subject; but I think that on 
the eve of the contest it is well for this to be done, 
and for each one of us to form his opinion and be 
able to give good reasons for the faith that is in 
him. It is a question which very specially con- 
cerns the younger members of our body, who, 
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whatever might be their ultimate gain by the 
closing up of the ranks of their profession and the 
exclusion from it of the incapable and unworthy, 
may nevertheless shrink from the compulsory 
ordeal of such a qualifying examination as should 
be sufficiently severe to ensure that exclusion, and 
to very appreciably raise in every way the status 
of the architect. 

THE EXAMINATION TEST. 

It is around this question of examination that 
the battle rages—can examination be made an 
efficient test of the essential qualifications of the 
architect ? So many men whose names are house- 
hold words with us, and whose talents we so 
greatly admire and respect, give such a decided 
negative to this question that we cannot but 
pause—those of us who hold contrary views. We 
are met principally by the contention that it is our 
artistic powers and instincts that cannot be gauged 
by any qualifying test, but, if such a test is 
impossible, surely it is equally impossible to argue 
about what is art and what is not, or to lay down 
any principles at all as to art. We are told that 
there can be no test for that imaginative side of 
our profession which is so necessary for the 
evolution of good design, that it is a subtle essence 
evading all attempts to apply a measure to it. 
But cannot imagination be perverted, can we not 
imagine a vain thing, cannot imagination run riot, 
call down upon itself honest criticism, and be 
subject to examination, using that term in a broad 
sense ; or is imagination to stand on an unassailable 
height, subject to no laws but those of its own 
making ? 

The anti-examinationists are generally willing 
to allow that the constructive side of our art is 
quite within the legitimate scope of an examination 
test. Now we find writers on the Art of architec- 
ture involve themselves in masses of high-flown 
verbiage through which it is often idle to follow 
them—laying down principles which they are 
frequently the first to set aside when they find it 
convenient so todo. There is perhaps no principle 
so often insisted upon as an axiom, and as fre- 
quently violated by the art theorist, as this: all 
good architecture must spring from a basis of 
sound construction, all good architectural orna- 
mental detail must be the decorative treatment of 
the legitimate and essential constructive members 
of the building. I believe we all feel the general 
truth of this principle, and yet how few of us 
consistently and honestly carry it out in practice, 
and how little does the art theorist realise his own 
self-contradiction when he contemptuously limits 
the scope of the possibilities of examination to 
construction, forgetting that, after all, that is the 
broad foundation of the art, whatever may be 
the possibilities of its superstructure. 

Now it seems to me that all architectural design 
centres itself upon construction—using that word 
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in its very broadest sense—that is to say, including 
in it all the science of planning—horizontal and 
vertical planning, if I may so express myself—and 
at no period in the evolution of the design of a 
building should one be able to say—up to this 
point comes the plan, the construction, now let us 
apply the art. 

No, the art should begin with the earliest stages 
of the planning, advance side by side with it, be 
throughout interwoven with it, and, in the result, 
become characterised by that fitness, proportion, 
and inseparableness from the scheme of the build- 
ing without which there can be no architectural 
beauty. But, in thegradual progress of a building’s 
inception, it is the plan, the construction, that 
must lead the way; art must be a dainty maiden 
tripping alongside, a graceful companion, not a 
virile leader, none the less but all the more 
fascinating because she must attune her steps to a 
measure that is set for her. And construction 
being necessarily the masculine element in this 
combination, so essential in good architecture, it 
follows that little real progress will be made in 
architecture that is not dependent upon the lead of 
construction. 

Consider the way in which the older styles rose 
into being—starting from the simple elements of 
column, lintel, arch, and yault—varying with all 
the changing conditions under which these ele- 
ments were employed, growing in health and 
vigour so long as these elements were predominant, 
and decaying when they became overlaid with en- 
tangling masses of redundant decoration. Purity 
of style everywhere followed the constructive lines. 

For ages architecture, like a clear deep stream, 
followed a well-marked course; but in these latter 
days the stream has spread out over so large an 
expanse of mud flats that it is only here and there 
we find any indication of a channel at all, and 
difficult indeed is it to discover any undefiled 
remnant of the original head waters. 

Will the scattered stream ever gather itself to- 
gether again, and once more flow on with its old 
power? We all hope so, but he would be an 
optimist indeed who could predict such a result in 
the near future, under the existing social and 
economic conditions which so largely influence 
and dominate our architecture. It is not the 
vitality of the architectural seed we have to fear so 
much as the barrenness of the soil in which it is 
compelled to grow. Architecture is by no means 
an altogether lost art, and there is a sufficiency of 
the true artistic spirit to be found could it only 
meet with a suitable environment to aid in its 
growth. But in these days all the conditions seem 
adverse. The increase of luxury and the almost 
universal indulgence in ostentatious display have 
necessarily led to the cheap and nasty and vul- 
garly pretentious erections of the jerry-builder. 

Machinery and the development of new pro- 
cesses in all trades have helped him by providing 
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him with an ever ready-to-hand supply of cheap 
stamped and cast ornaments in all his various 
materials. 

The rise and rapid progress of the railway 
system have given birth to an age of iron and 
steel, and, in meeting the various constructive 
problems that this has demanded, a new and 
specialised class of constructors has come into 
being—the engineers—a class with whom beauty 
in building is as unsought and uncared for as it 
is unknown, but whose constructive talents have 
made them indispensable in this utilitarian age. 

Again, the circumstances attending upon our 
life in large towns, overhung by palls of coal 
smoke, militate in many ways against our modern 
architecture, demanding large areas of window 
space that destroy the breadth and repose of our 
our facades, and preventing all possibility of 
colour charm by the hideous deposit of sooty crust 
with which in a few years every new building 
becomes covered. 

Then there is the frenzied striving among us 
for originality, combined with the bewildering 
profusion of materials at our command. The 
easy methods of transit facilitate the bringing of 
these materials to all places from all parts, and 
this naturally tends to the entire obliteration of 
every local tradition and characteristic in building, 
and to the stereotyping of the commonplace. 
Once more—we are in possession of the not alto- 
gether unmixed benefit of having ready to hand 
endless records of all the styles of all times in all 
countries. In this respect we are in the position 
of a child with a big box of: paints. Overwhelmed 
by the variety of tints at his disposal, and at 
tempting meaningless mixtures, his results are 
daubs devoid of all purity of colour. 

Pampered heirs of all the ages, it is reserved 
for us in these latter days to combine in one 
building—nay, in one room—a dozen different 
and discordant periods of the arts of the Kast and 
of the West. In the same house we may have our 
Romanesque entrance, our Elizabethan hall, Louis 
Quinze drawing-room, a Queen Anne dining-room, 
Turkish smoking-room, and Japanese boudoir, &c., 
ke., ad nauseam—with furnishings arranged in 
the inverse order for the sake of variety. 

Out of all this chaos that characterises the 
present time, what is to be the nature of the 
change that will so radically revolutionise all the 
depressing conditions around us as to restore 
architecture to its former proud position of a 
living art, and by whom is the change to be 
effected ? 

It must necessarily rest with us architects to 
take a leading part in it. It is to that end—to 
the general advancement of architecture—that we 
must address ourselves. We are, however, at the 
outset of our struggles after the methods of at- 
taining this ideal, confronted by the sharp diver- 
gencies of opinion that now exist among us with 
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reference to the all-important questions of archi- 
tectural education, and the desirability or other- 
wise of a qualifying test for admission to our 
ranks. Striving for a common cause, we are 
fighting amongst ourselves as to who shall wear 
the uniform and who shall not. There are those 
who are of opinion that everything is to be gained 
by a sort of guerilla warfare, by each one preserv- 
ing his own freedom of action independent of the 
rest, while others hold that united action will be 
for the benefit of all. 


* ARCHITECTURE—A PROFESSION OR AN ART.” 


It is now about twelve years since a very 
remarkable series of essays by many well-known 
men was edited by two of their number—Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
A.R.A.—and collected under one cover with the 
title: “ Architecture—a Profession or an Art.” 
The immediate object of this publication was the 
promulgation of very strongly expressed opinions 
adverse to a diploma, which the essayists, one and 
all, regarded as being opposed to the interests of 
architecture as a fine art. I believe that all that 
can fairly be said, and much more than can be said 
fairly on their side of the question, finds itself 
recorded in this book, which, however ably written 
it may be, and undoubtedly is, is nevertheless 
sadly marred by a spirit of Pharisaism that de- 
tracts from the eloquent special pleading of its 
talented authors, and by the all too evident desire 
to depreciate the Institute at any cost. This book 
[ specially mention, as it may be unknown to our 
younger members. It may be regarded as the 
Bible of the anti-examinationists and anti-regis- 
trationists. Whatever our own feelings may be 
upon what is to us the question of the day, we 
cannot but heartily admire the intensity of the 
enthusiasm for architecture as a fine art that 
pervades the whole volume from beginning to end, 
and the great force of the several pleadings. 

[ think I may feel fairly sure that, with most of 
the members of this Association, aftiliated as it is 
to the Institute, the Institute needs no defence; | 
think we may all be agreed upon the point that 
the existence of an influential body who shall 
represent and, so far as in it lies, safeguard and 
advance the general interests of architects and 
their calling—be it a profession or an art, or both 
combined—is a highly desirable thing. Acting 
on those lines, it is akin to the ancient Guilds. 
And I cannot help thinking that the influence of 
the essayists and their immediate supporters might 
have been more effectively, beneficially, and judi- 
ciously exerted from within than from outside the 
Institute. 

As it is, the book serves to show that, whatever 
definition of an architect may be formed by the 
special object of their attack—the Institute —the 
collective opinions of the essayists upon the point 
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are, at any rate, somewhat discordant. They are 
united only in detraction and in an illiberal and 
none too courteous criticism of their opponents. 

As instances of the extreme views held up for 
our adoption I may make one or two quotations. 

A well-known A.R.A. painter, contributing one 
of the essays, writes as follows: “ The artist who 
can delineate the beauty of the human form, who 
is scientifically conversant with its structure as a 
machine, is possessed of a power limitless as art 
itself. He can design a picture, make a statue, or 
build a cathedral.” Mark the last three words— 
which are those that specially appeal to us—in 
what way I will leave you to judge, knowing what 
we do of the usual run of painters’ architecture 
when represented pictorially in their own works. 
To me such a statement seems the utmost pro- 
fundity of humour—I was going to use another 
word, but in these days of libel it would be unwise 
—and this in spite of the after-assertion of the 
author that, startling as his dictum may be, it 
has been proved over and over again to be a true 
one. There may, no doubt, be exceptionally a 
sculptor-architect like Brunelleschi, a Michael 
Angelo, or, to come to our own time, a painter- 
archeologist like Alma-Tadema ; but to make such 
a statement a general one is high-flying indeed. 

It is gratifying to find that so great an artist as 
Mr. Norman Shaw can scarcely be classed with 
the ultra-extremists amongst this group of essayists, 
some of whom go so far as to altogether abolish 
the “architect’”’ in the sense that most of us 
understand the title. 

For we find Mr. Shaw, in spite of his ardent 
desire that an architect should be altogether an 
architect in the true meaning of the term—that is 
to say, one whose great mission is to build beauti- 


fully—is, nevertheless, bound to concede this point 


in favour of the professional view—and here I give 
his own words—* that an architect is an agent, 
that, though he is employed and paid by his client, 
he has duties to discharge to the builder who is 
working under him, no less important than those 
he owes to his employer; should he allow bad 
workmanship to pass, or should he allow the 
builder to fail in carrying out any part of his 
contract, he becomes personally responsible to 
his client. On the other hand, he has to control 
his client’s demands ; it is his duty to interpret the 
specification, and to see that no injustice is done 
on either side.’ So far Mr. Shaw. Now, surely 
all this is scarcely compatible with the idea that is 
generally claimed by the essayists that the practice 
of architecture should be as unfettered in its scope 
as the arts of sculpture and painting. For those two 
arts have practically none of the limitations just 
mentioned, although, as we heard from Mr. Gilbert 
when, recently, our Association had the privilege of 
visiting his studio at Bruges, the sculptor may have 
his own little difficulties to contend with, such as 
when, after agreeing to supply a work of statuary 
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in bronze for a certain fixed sum, he finds he has 
underestimated the amount required of that costly 
material to the tune of a couple of thousand pounds 
or more. I think we must inevitably take account 
of what modern developments have done for the 
architect in saddling him under the contract system 
with the combined duties of a lawyer, a contractor, 
an expert Constructor, a designer prepared to meet 
all the manifold necessities and emergencies that 
the complex nature of the conditions he has to 
satisfy is ever bringing before him. 

But, no! the essayists say that we have by-laws, 
with city surveyors and sanitary inspectors to act 
as “ building policemen ”’ in looking after matters 
of public health and safety, that we have the 
quantity surveyor to relieve us of the unpleasant 
humdrum of arranging for contracts and settling- 
up after their completion, and the engineer to act 
as a pioneer of advanced construction. It remains 
for us to pursue with undivided attention the cult 
of the beautiful. But, lest we should not find 
sufficient field for our imaginings within our own 
special domain, it is proposed that we should 
endeavour to enlarge it by the inclusion of sculp- 
ture and painting. Surely this is somewhat of the 
vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself—this addi- 
tion of two other arts, to practise either of which 
successfully is the work of a lifetime. Then, 
again, we are exhorted to remember that the oftice 
is not the fitting place for us, but the workshop, 
where we should be the “ master-craftsmen.” 
What would our trades unions have to say to this 
aspiration, to the presence of one amongst them 
whose mission it would be to show them, one and 
all, how to practise every detail of the particular 
craft of each of them, no matter what it might be, 
amongst the thousand and one technicalities of 
these latter days ? 

And, lastly, we are warned that we cannot hope 
by any amount of perseverance, industry, and edu- 
cation to acquire the artistic instinct, that it is not 
a measurable quantity admitting of analysis and 
examination. Mr. William H. White, the late Secre- 
tary to the R.I.B.A., makes an amusing quotation 
with reference to this in an able pamphlet entitled 
“The Architect and his Artists.’ He first of all 
alludes to the question put (according to La Vie 
Parisienne) to a little gentleman in a cocked hat 
and a blue uniform: “ How is it, sir, that Switzer- 
land, which is not a maritime Power, possesses an 
admiral? ’’ “ C’est de naissance,” replied the little 
man. It was by birth that the Swiss admiral held 
his title and uniform, and he passed them both on 
to his descendants. Mr. White goes on to say 
that the rulers of the Austhetic School have doubt- 
less acquired their artistic qualities in an equally 
easy and direct fashion, for, if their statements are 
worth anything, the new architecture (realising 
the words of Samuel Butler) is 

* A liberal art that needs no pains 
Of study, industry, or of brains.”’ 
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Despite all our sympathy with the many truths 
and the lofty ideals that are so eloquently held 
forth in the work of the essayists that I have been 
alluding to, in spite of all our desire for a return 
to such medieval systems as gave us the marvel- 
lous artistic growth which we are still harvesting, 
and, with all our respect for the nobility of the 
sentiments of following art for art’s sake, of a 
common brotherhood of the arts, and so on, we 
cannot but feel that they are in great measure at 
the present time merely day dreams, and that vast 
reforms, social and economic, have to be carried 
out before there can be much advance in the 
directions pointed out. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


And we now come, therefore, to what we are to do 
to help on the movement. I believe I may say that 
there are even now indications of the possibility of a 
common basis for agreement being arrived at by the 
union of both parties in a united effort to formu- 
late a scheme for architectural education, an educa- 
tion that may foster the artistic instincts, while it 
does not lose sight of the many-sighted responsi- 
bilities that crowd in upon the architect in the 
carrying out of the multifarious duties that modern 
custom has allotted to him. Indeed, if these last 
are to be thrown overboard, there seems to me a 
great danger of the architect being specialised out 
of existence altogether. 

And should the possibility of a union of parties 
grow, it may so happen that both sides may be led 
to forgive and forget the somewhat acrimonious 
recriminations that have issued from each other’s 
mouths. 

The one side may be led to realise that, while 
the advocates of examination and even registration 
do not think they can by such means ensure a 
uniform high level of architecture, they do aim at 
a levelling up of the low-lying strata of the craft. 
Doing that does not, however (be it said in paren 
thesis), prevent the elevated peaks from still tower- 
ing aloft in their unapproachable artistic purity. 
And, moreover, such advocates of examination and 
registration are stronely of opinion that there 
should be no undue handicapping in the architect’s 
strugele for existence by allowing the unworthy 
and the entirely untrained to rank with those to 
whom long years of specially directed education 
have, at any rate, given a first that 
patronage of the public without which architecture 
cannot exist. 

The other side may, in its turn, fully recognise 
the essential truths and loftiness of the artistic 
ideals of their quondam opponents, and strive in 
every feasible way to carry those ideals to fruition 
and to the eventual sowing of a seed that in years 
may revive the ancient glories of our 


claim to 


to come 
noble art. 

And then, with a higher average level of attain- 
ment by our own body, it 


cannot but follow that 
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the public, in becoming accustomed to a more 
elevated standard, will itself be gradually led to 
expect and demand its general maintenance. I am 
quite sure it is not the isolated works of a few 
ereat leaders in the art that will, in the long run, 
have such a beneficial influence in the spread of 
eood architecture as the general diffusion of a 
healthier tone amongst the rank and file of the 
craft. 

And just as the underlying principles upon 
which the sound government and freedom of our 
country are based owe their development more 
often to the united power and will of the masses 
than to the controlling influence of the classes— 
so, [ think, the great hope for the future of Archi- 
tecture is that there shall be an irresistible impulse 
in the right direction imparted from below. 

This can only come about through an education 
that will unite in one common language all the 
various crafts that contribute to our complex art, 
which, at present, is a Babel of many tongues. 

How this education is to be arrived at is the 
problem of the present awaiting the solution of 
the future. 

The important question of Building By-laws is 
one that affects both the constructive and the 
artistic side of architecture. 

THE NEW YORK BUILDING CODE. 

It is now having a considerable amount of 
attention given to it with the object of clearing 
away the obstructive non-progressive clauses which 
characterise our Building Codes. 

Within a very recent period two of the great 
cities of the world have completely reorganised 
their building regulations—New York and Paris— 
and, I think, a few words on these may not be 
altogether mal ad propos at the present moment. 
Through the kindness of an American architect I 
have obtained a copy of the New York Building 
Code—an enactment of the most comprehensive 
description, containing many important provisions 
which find no place in our own regulations. So 
comprehensive indeed is this Act that it forms a 
bulky volume that is almost a treatise on building 
construction. Lest you should be tempted to 
think, however, that it must consequently contain 
many microscopical regulations of a narrow and 
hampering description, I will hasten to quote the 
second clause of the Code—which embodies what 
should be the spirit pervading all building regu- 
lations. The Clause in question says, “ This 
ordinance is hereby declared to be remedial, and 
is to be construed liberally” —mark this—con- 
strued liberally, “ to secure the beneficial interests 
and purposes thereof.”” Now I venture to think 
that is a most excellent prelude—and a most 
necessary one, too, when one considers the far- 
reaching scope of the Act. 

For the next clause dictates that no wall, strue- 
ture, building or any part thereof shall hereafter 
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be built or constructed, nor shall the plumbing or 
drainage of any building, structure, or premises 
be constructed or altered except in conformity with 
its provisions. 

Nor shall any building already erected be raised, 
altered, moved or built upon in any way that 
would violate any of the provisions of the Code. 

The preliminary requirements with regard to 
any new or altered construction (whether of a 
building or any parts of a building such as plumbing 
or drainage) are very stringent. The documents 
to be submitted (for which 1 hope proportionate 
charges can be made by architects) are numerous, 
and consist of, first, a detailed statement in tripli- 
cate of the specifications on forms supplied by 
the Department of Buildings. Second, a full and 
complete copy of the plans and such structural 
detail drawings as may be demanded. Third, these 
are to be accompanied by a sworn statement, any 
false swearing in which on a material point is 
deemed perjury, and is punishable as such. 

Although ordinary repairs may be made without 
notice, such repairs are very limited—as they must 
not include the cutting away or removal of any 
portion of any stone or brick wall, of any beams 
or supports ; or the removal, change or closing of 
any staircase; or the alteration of any part of a 
drainage system or the construction of any soil 
or waste pipe. The Act carefully describes the 
required quality of bricks, sand, mortar, cement, 
concrete, timber, iron and steel, and then goes on 
to deal with a question which often gives us so 
much trouble in Birmingham—that of foundations 
in their relation to neighbouring properties and 
the rights of adjoining owners. 

The New York law—similarly to the London 
Building Act—very properly relieves the building 
owner from undue responsibility caused by the 
passive or active obstructionist rights of the ad- 
joining owner, and it does it in this way :— 

If the building owner carries his exczvations no 
deeper than 10 feet below the street kerb, the 
adjoining owner has to protect and support his 
own walls by sufficient foundations, and in order 
to be able to do this he is permitted, when it is 
necessary, to enter upon the premises where the 
excavation is being made. 

But if the excavation is deeper than 10 feet, the 
building owner is required at his own expense to 
properly support and make the adjoining owner’s 
foundations safe (whether they be at a depth of 
less or more than 10 feet) so long as he is permitted 
to enter upon the adjoining land, but not other- 
wise. If such permission be refused it behoves 
the adjoining owner to do all that is necessary to 
safeguard and support his walls in such a way as 
to allow the adjoining excavations to be made. In 
the case of a party wall, if it is in good condition and 
sufficient for the purpose of the adjoining building, 
the building owner is bound to defray the whole 
cost of underpinning if his excavations demand it. 


As regards loads allowable on foundations, tests 
of the bearing power of the soil may be demanded 
by the authorities if a doubt exists. These tests 
are filed in the Department of Buildings, and, 
presumably, form valuable records. 

Ordinarily, the following loads are to be taken :— 

On soft clay, 1 ton per square foot. 

Ordinary clay and sand in layers wet and 
springy, 2 tons. 

Loam clay or fine sand, firm and dry, 3 tons. 

Very firm coarse sand ; stiff gravel or hard 
clay, 4 tons, or as otherwise determined by 
the authority. 

The method of calculating both the live and the 
dead loads on foundations is carefully laid down 
in the Act, and varies with the class of building, 
as regards the live load, from 100 per cent. to 
GO per cent. of the total. The calculation for live 
loads also varies with the class of building, from 
60 lb. per super. foot on the floors of dwellings, 
75 lb. on school floors, and 90 lb. in places of 
public assembly, to minima of 120 and 150 lb. 
respectively for light and heavy storage buildings, 
and special extra loads for factories and such like 
in proportion to the degree of vibration liable to 
be caused by the machinery. 

No foundations are to be less than 4 feet below 
ground, and, where solid earth or rock is not found, 
piles are required, as to which sizes are specified, 
and a formula given for the sustaining power of 
piles xot driven to refusal. 

It is the custom with our English by-laws to 
disallow the reckoning in of concrete as part of 
the footings, and, with us, the lateral spread 
allowable for footings is unduly great—a spread 
of 45 inches in a height of 3 inches being un- 
doubtedly an absurd proportion. In New York 
more sensible views obtain on these points. The 
foundation may be altogether of concrete, with a 
minimum thickness of 12 inches, and a minimum 
spread of 6 inches on each side of the base of the 
wall, except in cases of small structures and piers 
with light loads, when a reduction may be allowed 
at the discretion of the Commissioner of Buildings. 
In stepped-up foundations of brick the offsets (if in 
single courses) are not to exceed 1} inch as com- 
pared with our 2} inches, or 8 inches if laid in 
double courses. It may here be noted that the 
American bricks seem to be narrower than ours, 
wall thicknesses being everywhere spoken of as 
being in multiples of 4 inches, such as 8 inches, 
12 inches, &c. (but then, of course, we English 
rejoice in a vulgar fraction for our standard 
measures). Our own hard and fast rule for the 
total width of footings being double that of the 
wall above gives place in New York to the more 
rational provision that the foundation shall be in 
all cases of sufficient thickness and area to safely 
bear the weight put upon it, and the numerous 
clauses in the New York by-laws relating to grill- 
age foundations of iron and steel, to foundations 
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of stone, to isolated pier foundations, and so 
on, although very comprehensive and abounding 
in limitations—from the jerry-builder’s point of 
view—are nevertheless sufficiently elastic to admit 
of plenty of scope for the enlightened constructor, 
especially when interpreted in the liberal spirit 
which the Act dictates. 

We find some excellent provisions with regard 
to the piers and walls of the superstructure. For 
instance, all brick piers with a superficial area of 
less than 9 feet supporting a beam girder or 
column in which a wall rests shall have bond 
stones or cast-iron plates of the full area of the 
pier at intervals of not less than 2 ft. 6 in. in height, 
and isolated brick piers are not to exceed in height 
ten times their least dimension. Stone facing is not 
allowed to count as part of the thickness of a wall, 
unless bonded into the backing, and at least 
8 inches thick. Foundation walls, isolated piers, 
parapet walls, and chimneys above the roofs, have 
to be builtin cement mortar. I find sundry regu- 
lations, the intent of which is not altogether 
obvious. Tor instance, it is required that the 


ends of all wood floor and roof beams where they 
brick 


walls shall be cut to a level of 
3 inches in their depth, thus 

perhaps some of you can throw 
light upon the meaning of this. 
I can only imagine that it is 
iZ meant to prevent the sagging of 


ZZ “s vernal —— of : re, with 
Yj a long ength of eam burnt away 

in the middle, to prevent the 
leveraye of the beam exercising any undue pressure 
on the wall by virtue of such leverage. It certainly 
is not intended to give ventilation to the end of the 
beam, as the illustrating diagrams all show the 
splayed end in close contact with the walling for the 
whole of its depth. Then, again, it seems somewhat 
contrary to our notions when we find that an oak 
beam is considered less strong than one of yellow 
pine of the same size in the proportion of six to 
seven. This probably is due to a very great in- 
feriority in the quality of the American oak. Yet 
another difference from our custom lies in the fact 
of New York prohibiting the use of parging mortar 
on the inside of any fireplace, chimney, or flue, 
and in demanding the lining of all ordinary flues 
with cast-iron or well-burnt clay or terra-cotta 
pipes. 

All skylights of more than 9 square feet in area 
are required to be in iron, and all skylights of 
public buildings or over passage ways, or rooms of 
public resort, must have either wired glass ora 
wire netting below the glass. 

The control exercised by the authorities with 
regard to loads on floors is very complete. 

They can compel the redistribution or lightening 
of the load where deemed necessary, and they 
require, both for old and new buildings of the ware- 
house and factory class, an estimate to be made, 


rest on 
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filed, and sworn to, of the strength of each floor, 
with a specification of sizes and spans of supports 
and beams, and a copy posted in a conspicuous 
place on each story or varying parts of a story, in 
all such buildings. An official examination can be 
made if there be any reason for doubting the 
accuracy, and the cost of such examination can be 
recovered in the event of the floors proving to be 
insufficiently strong. This examination, however, 
is dispensed with if the architect has filed (with his 
application to build) the data required to determine 
the strength of the floorings—such data being 
filled in on one of the blank forms provided fur the 
purpose, and the form holding good so long as the 
purposes and uses of the building remain un- 
changed. 

The allowable loads on walling certainly do not 
err in the direction of being too small. Brickwork, 
for instance, when lime mortar is used, may take 
8 tons; when the mortar is of lime and cement 
mixed 115 tons, and when only of cement 15 tons 
per super. foot. The safe loads for rubble stone- 
work are given as 10 tons with Portland cement, 
7 tons with lime and cement, and 5 tons with lime 
mortar only. 

Concrete may be loaded with 15 tons per super. 
foot when Portland cement is used, and 8 tons 
with cement of any other description. 

A cube foot of brickwork is taken as weighing 
115 lb., and stone, marble, or granite, 170 lb. 
The Act goes on to specify in great detail factors 
of safety for various materials, and to give the 
fullest data for the strength of columns, for work- 
ing stresses of all kinds of materials, &e. 

Very strict rules obtain with regard to plumbing 
and plumbers. Master plumbers are compelled to 
register yearly, and will not be granted a certificate 
of registration unless they hold at the time a cer- 
tificate of competency from the Examining Board 
of Plumbers of the city. The registration may be 
cancelled for violation of the rules laid down for 
plumbing and drainage, or whenever the registered 
person ceases to be a master or employing plumber. 

It is unlawful to carry on a business as a master 
plumber without registering, and there are heavy 
penalties for the disregard of the law after an order 
of restraint has been made by the Court ruling such 
cases. Penalties of 50 dollars for each offence are 
incurred by any architect, builder, plumber, car- 
penter, or mason who may be employed or assist 
in the commission of any violation of the Building 
Code, and the penalty is increased to 100 dollars 
if the offence is connected with the construction of 
chimneys, flues, etc., or with framing or trimming 
of timbers, girders, or other woodwork in proximity 
to chimney flues or fireplaces. These penalties 
are. however, remitted if the violation is removed 
within 10 days after notice is served; on the other 
hand, they are increased to 250 dollars if such 
notice is disregarded. 

Careful provision is made for the authorities 
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having power to sanction any departures from the 
strict letter of the Act where there are practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying thom out—so 
long as the spirit of the law is observed and public 
safety secured. 

So much for the by-laws of New York, which, 
though characterised by an extreme amount of 
detail in their ordinances, nevertheless appear to 
endeavour to leave the way open to any individual 
requirements and to new methods that are con- 
sistent with the true intent of the Act in being for 
the public welfare. 


THE NEW PARIS BUILDING REGULATIONS. 

In the new building regulations of the city of 
Paris, dating from 1902, we find a leading motive 
which does not appear in those of New York, viz., 
the desire to liberate architects and builders from 
the limitations of the previously existing decree 
which tended to enforce a depressing uniformity 
upon all buildings subject to it. Of course these 
limitations were chiefly connected with heights 
and projections, and the principles adopted in 
framing the new statute are worthy of record as 
furnishing a good model for imitation here and 
elsewhere. 

They are as follows :— 

The projections allowable in front of the build- 
ing line should be proportional to the width of the 
streets, and such projections should be enclosed 
within very simple lines, within which full liberty 
is allowable without a particular projection being 
specified for a particular ornamentation within 
such limits. 

The new decree should favour the development 
of the skyline by authorising new and important 
projections on the ornamental part of the roofs. 
It should encourage and regulate corbelling, which 
was previously prohibited, in the hope that this 
particular feature may play an important part in 
the decoration of the public streets, but it should 
prevent as far as possible such corbelling from 
obstructing a neighbour’s lateral view. 

It should neither recommend nor forbid any 
materials or any method of using them. In 
framing these new Parisian regulations, a careful 
study was made of those obtaining in the capitals 
of all the principal countries of Europe, and one 
of the chief influences of that study was in the 
regulation of the proportions to be observed 
between the width of the street and the height of 
the buildings in them. In this connection a new 
arrangement is noticeable in connection with the 
building line. Under the recent Act it is permis- 
sible in a narrow street to set back the whole or 
part of the front, and in exchange the builder is 
allowed to increase the height of the structure. 

The former regulations did not allow of this, as 
they demanded a uniform building line. 

It would be of little use to examine the Paris reeu- 
lations in detail. Their sanitary provisions are stil] 
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apparently somewhat behind the times. But their 
special aim—the abolition of the dull monotony of 
facade enforced by the previous law—is specially 
worthy of a note of commendation. If we could 
but go a step further and in some way combine a 
regulation of the question of ancient lights with 
the limitation of building heights in proportion to 
street widths and with due relation to other con- 
ditions, we should have accomplished much. The 
recent decisions upon this perpetually harassing 
question have done something to help us, but we 
are still left to flounder about in a sea of uncer- 
tainty. However much this may tend to the 
enriching of those professional men whose busi- 
ness depends upon litigation, it is most assuredly a 
great deterrent to would-be clients and a perpetual 
burden to most architects. 


On matters of merely local interest I think | 
need say but little. There is a point, however, | 
would like to mention, as it finds no place in our 
annual report. The advisory committee which 
was appointed by our Council has had, during the 
past year, an opportunity of justifying its existence, 
and has availed itself of it with the specially 
pleasing result of conclusively disproving, before 
the Royal Institute, certain accusations brought 
before that body with regard to alleged irregu- 
larities in the professional conduct of respected 
members of our Association. It is in such defence 
of the right that united effort finds a fitting 
mission and serves a most useful purpose. 

One other matter I may allude to. A_ letter 
appeared afew weeks back in the local press asking 
how it was that the Birmingham Architectural 
Association, with others, had not come forward to 
prevent the erection, in so important a street as 
Stephenson Street, of such a front as (to be ultra 
Irish) the back of the new Theatre Royal. 

The reply was obvious. First, that the Assccia- 
tion has no means of knowing before it is erected 
what manner of building is proposed ; and, secondly, 
that, if it had that knowledge, it would have no 
power to enforce its views. 

We cannot but all of us regret that the pro- 
moters of the scheme in question should, in pro- 
viding a home for the drama, have thought fit to 
entirely disregard another art, and thrust such a 
purely utilitarian erection as a plain brick wall and 
a plumber’s trophy before the gaze of those enter- 
ing the city by its most important gate. But this 
matter-of-fact unsentimental age demands freedom 
of speech in architecture as in other things, and | 
do not think we should be very much better off if 
we had sumptuary building laws as well as con- 
structive, with, perchance, the same or, may be, a 
different set of inspectors to enforce them. The 
only way is to educate and lead the public to what 
the requirements of good architecture are, and, in 
time, to a measure of that civic pride, combined 
with a true feeling for art, which produced such 
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elorious results as those that still remain to us, in 
fading splendour, in the ereat cities of the Middle 
Ages. 


THE CARDIFF SOCIETY. 


President’s Address to Associates. 


On the 25th November Mr. Cholton James [/’.), 
President of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Mon- 
mouthshire Architects’ Socie ty, de livered the follow 
ine Address before the Soci ty at 6, Hich Street, 
Cardiff : 

GENTLEMEN AND First 
of all, itis my duty to thank you most sincerely fon 
the honour you have conferred upon me in electing 
me to the Chair of this, the Cardiff, South Wales,and 
Monmouthshire Architects’ , and, further, 
for asking me to address you this evening. The 
confidence thus placed in me was such that should 
be responded to with the ereatest respect, and it 
will therefore be my duty, to the best of my ability, 
to place at your disposal my very humbl 

In the first place, by way of brief 
Society, which is allied to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, was founded in the year 1890, 
and the position I have the honour to hold, and in 
which you have placed me, has been filled previously 
by many well-known and influential members of 
our profession who haye in all cases upheld with 
dignity our position with other professions, and it 
would ill become me if I did not try to emulate the 
good example set by my predecessors in the Chair. 

We have in all 50 members and Asso- 
ciates, but I regret to say there are many competent 
practitioners, as Well as assistants and pupils, who 
are not members or Associates of our Society. I 
would strongly recommend those who are not 
members to give the question of joining their due 
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consideration, as it is only by unity and active 
support that we can strengthen our 
relationship and receiv practical benefit from the 
Institute. 

| have on more than one 
the question, What benefit 
becoming members. of 


expect to 


asked 
derive by 

Perhaps 
immediately none; but by combination much can 
be done towards the status of the profe ssion being 
raised, the door closed to incompetent men, the 
increased confidence of the public, and perhaps, in 
the near future, State recognition. This, in short, 
is what I think means statutory registration, which 
we in the provinces, far more than our London 
brethren, undoubted]y need, Are we not constantly 
in competition with incompetent men who style 
themselves architects when their proper trade name 
would be mining engineer, grocer, mason, carpenter, 
clerk of works, or anything else ? 

I can quote an instance where a certain clerk of 
works, acting fora public body erecting public build- 
ings, is now a full-blown practising architect, sur- 
veyor, valuer, estate agent, and everything else, his 


Occasion been 
shall we 
Society ? 
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entire architectural knowledge having been obtained 
from various qualified architects’ plans, details, speci- 
fications, &c., which passed through his hands all in 
the short time of eighteen months. ‘This sort of 
thing should not be tolerated. At the present time 
anyone without the slightest test of qualification 
may call himself an architect and be in a position 
to practise as such. Therefore I think it is high 
time that the public, as well as ourselves, should 
make every effort to secure protection from these 
unscrupulous men. Asin most instances, however, 
there is always someone who will take objection, 
and in our case the “conscientious objector” has, 
up to the present, been the artist architect. He 
prefers that we should remain as we are, and that 
the public should be left to decide between good 
and bad. But the practice of architecture is a 
composite one, and includes something more than 
the artistic; it includes the constructive, hygienic, 
and scientific. Therein lies the difference between 
it and the sister arts; the more need therefore for 
special training. 

[ do not agree with the purely “ Art Architect ”’ 
that we should be lowering the dignity of architec- 
ture by making it a profession, and that it requires 
no registration. Iam of opinion that architecture 
at the present time, more especially in the pro- 
vinces, is too frequently being drawn in the dust 
by many who are utterly unworthy of the title of 
architect, and only by a proper scheme of educa- 
tional training and registration can we hope to 
raise the tone of the profession and attain the 
level of the other learned professions. When this 
has been accomplished then develop the artistic 
side as much as you like. 

In spite of all objectors I am pleased to say that 
the Institute has at last opened its eyes to this 
fact, and is not lacking in attention to the 
matter. At a committee meeting held in London 
on the 20th October last (which I attended) a sub- 
committee was elected, consisting of seven members 
from London and seven from the provinces, for 
the purpose of formulating a scheme for the educa- 
tion and training of architects with a view to State 
recognition. Eyentually their recommendations 
will be placed before the Council of the Institute, 
and if treated with that earnestness the question 
is entitled to it will ultimately be brought to a sue- 
cessful issue. 

This subject is of international importance, and 
at the International Congress of Architects held in 
Paris in 1900 a resolution was adopted in favour 
of restricting the practice of architecture to those 
provided with a proper Government certificate, 
placed within the reach of all by a system of 
proper architectural training, and so protecting 
the public by debarring incompetent persons from 
entering the profession. 

Again I appeal to those architects who are not 
members of our Society to subscribe their names, 
and thus assist the Institute and our noble profes- 
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sion in every possible way towards this important 
object of bringing before Parliament a Bill for the 
registration of duly qualified practitioners. 

Much might be said as to the proper training of 
an architect, and many think the present system 
of pupilage should be replaced by a course of study 
or college training ; but while the present method 
may be susceptible of improvement, there cannot 
be much wrong with our present system, which 
has produced a large array of distinguished men, 
many of whom now adorn the profession. 

The business habits obtained by pupils trained 
in our offices cannot altogether be secured by 
attending classes and lectures alone; it is only by 
a combination of the two that improvement can 
he effected. I quite agree that every pupil’s 
articles should contain provision for enabling him 
to attend regularly and at stated times classes and 
lectures at our technical schools or other recog- 
nised training centres, where the professors have 
been appointed or nominated by the Institute. 

The early training of an architect’s pupil is an 
arduous and complicated one if he has made up 
his mind to succeed in the profession. He prac- 
tises routine, such as copying specifications, quan- 
tities, checking builders’ accounts, tracing and 
copying drawings, and generally spoiling a quan- 
tity of paper the first year. In his spare time he 
is engaged copying examples of well-known works, 
measuring old buildings, studying building con- 
struction, and sometimes geometry, perspective, 
reading up the history of architecture, and en- 
deavouring to learn dates relating to the dif- 
ferent styles. Occasionally he will attend science 
and art classes and lectures, or, if he does not, he 
ought to do so. All this is highly essential in the 
course of study if he wishes to prepare himself for 
the examinations of the Institute. It is very 
essential that an architect should have an artistic 
mind, but he should also be a constructor, be 
trained thoroughly in business matters, have a 
thorough, practical knowledge of building mate- 
rials and their uses, and be well versed and up to 
date in ventilation and sanitary matters. The 
term of his articles should in no case be less than 
four years, and he should spend at least three or 
four years as an assistant outside the office where 
he served his articles, in London for preference ; 
and at the end of that period he ought to have 
such a grasp of his work as would enable him to 
deal successfully with the many problems he will 
naturally be called on to solve. 

Whilst still a young architect, and having suf- 
ficient confidence to make a start in the world for 
himself, he will more than likely find it no easy 
task, as, generally speaking, it turns out to be an 
“up hill” game for at least some years. 

I would certainly advise the young practitioner 
at this stage to take part in well-conducted com- 
petitions ; but he should be sure that the conditions 
are fair, the assessor competent, and the subject 
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one which he has some knowledge of. If not suc- 
cessful, the work will at all events keep him out 
of mischief, keep the hand in form, and the instru- 
ments from becoming rusty. : 

It might not be out of place if I give here a 
little of my early experience in conjunction with 
my partner (Mr. Morgan) when we made an 
attempt to secure the prize of one of the so-called 
local plums. It is something like twenty years 
ago, and the first time the Cardiff School Board 
invited designs for a new school at Radnor Road, 
Canton. Being young and full of enthusiasm, and 
naturally knowing more than anyone else, we sent 
ina design which, in our opinion, could not possibly 
be beaten (until we saw the others). Much to our 
disappointment, our design was placed first, at the 
wrong end; but, being very brave, we soon recovered 
from this blow, and made other attempts subse- 
quently at various competitions, in several of which 
we were successful. 

Now, after eighteen years of private practice, in 
which we have gained knowledge and experience, 
and, what is more, had that starchy confidence 
knocked out of us, the same but now defunct 
School Board once more invited designs, and we 
again competed, this time not with that youthful 
confidence, but with something of reluctance and 
timidity, and on this occasion were again placed 
first, at the right end. 

I mention this as an encouragement to those 
about to start for themselves not to be daunted by 
reverses at the beginning. ‘Time and experience 
will in the end bring reward. 

One of our principal objects should be to try and 
educate and lead the public as to what the require- 
ments of good architecture should be, and to instil 
into them the true feeling for art, which produced 
such glorious results as those that remain in fading 
splendour in some of our great cities. 

It is regrettable how little the majority of 
business tradesmen in our leading thoroughfares 
appreciate true architectural treatment. Their first 
thought is for the display of their goods, and the 
larger the window space they can obtain the better 
are they pleased. In nine cases out of ten the 
whole of the front apparently stands on one 
sheet of glass, which necessarily results in any- 
thing but sound architecture. As a result our 
work does not come in until you arrive at the first 
floor level and often at the second floor. Is it any 
wonder the term “castles in the air’”’ is so often 
applied to our buildings? The ground and often 
the first floors consist of a species of joiner’s work 
of a very light character—the lighter the more 
appreciated, apparently—with wooden stall-boards 
and cornices, and supposed ornaments which are 
mere excrescences on the real building: they are 
of little or no use, costly, and _ absolutely 
preclude anything of a dignified or solid architec- 
tural effect. Is it any wonder when ‘joiner- 
architects’? predominate that our streets look so 
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flimsy? Quite recently I was asked by a client, 
“What are those two unsightly lumps of masonry 
in the front of my premises? Could they not be 
removed ? It would add at least 3 to 4 feet to my 
show window.” These, I may tell you, were the 
piers supporting the girder and carrying the whole 
of the front of his building and a portion of the 
floors ! 

The judicious management of a client is very 
essential to successful practice. The cantankerous 
client is extremely difficult to manage : he is always 
thinking that he is being worsted, and is for ever 
trying to pick a quarrel with either architect or 
builder. It is in cases of this kind that business 
tact is so necessary to the profession: this cannot 
be learned from books ; it can only be mastered by 
experience. Try to humour the client in small 
details, be tactful, consult him occasionally, and 
try to win his friendship and confidence. 

The ignorant client is most difficult to 
advise. He seldom knows what he really wants, 
neither has he the same mind on two consecutive 
days ; therefore the utmost firmness and tact are 
necessary in dealing with him. You will find he 
is far more anxious to have something copied that 
he has himself than he would agree to 
originality. He has the impression that every- 
thing that has been done is right, and that all 
unrealised plans are wrong. Such a client appre- 
hends very little until the building is in progress 
and the walls rising ; then, perhaps, he begins to 
understand the plan, and realises what he will 
have for his money. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 
again ventilating an old grievance of ours 
namely, the system adopted by corporations and 
other public bodies in having architectural work 
done under the supervision of their engineers and 
The designing of these public build- 
ings should be given out to qualified architects, 
whether by competition or We, as 
burgesses and ratepayers, have a right to demand 
that such work should be done by outside prac- 
titioners. I do not for one moment mean to 
imply that our borough surveyors are incompetent, 
neither do I mention the matter with any dis- 
respect to them; speaking of those within our 
immediate districts they are gentlemen held in 
the highest esteem for their ability and courtesy 
by the members of our profession, and all who 
come in contact with them. But I wish to 
point out to our corporations and publie bodies 
that the system is wrong and unfair, both to our 
profession and in the public interest. Has it not 
been the case, when extra work has been thrust 
upon these gentlemen, that they have at the proper 
time made application for an increase in their 
salaries and staff—and perhaps rightly too? But 


also 
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surveyors. 


otherwise. 


when the pressure of this work has subsided, and 
they fall back to the usual routine, how often 
do we hear of their salaries and staff being reduced ? 
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I do not advocate cheeseparing, nor do I wish to 
see work done on what is termed the “ sweating ”’ 
system. But if such work were done outside by 
members of our profession when completed the 
matter would end with one expense—not a con- 
tinuity in the way of salaries. This grievance, | 
am glad to inform you, has been taken up by the 
Institute, and a petition has recently been signed 
by the Presidents of the parent Institute and of 
the Allied Societies, which has been forwarded to 
these public bodies, urging upon them seriously to 
consider the desirability of such work being done 
by other than their officials. 

Another important matter causing no small 
amount of controversy just now is the question of 
our modern by-laws. We all have an abhorrence 
of the terms “jerry builder” and “ insanitary 
dwellings,” but our Health Committees, prompted 
no doubt by their surveyors and medical officers, 
have, I venture to suggest, gone to the other ex- 
treme, which has affected seriously the housing of 
the poor. Compare the by-laws of ten to fifteen 
years ago with those of to-day. Ten years or so 
azo we were able to erect a workman’s cottage (of 
four rooms) for something like £130 to £150, 
which could be let at 4s. per week as a paying rent. 
To-day the smallest four-roomed house cannot be 
built under £170 to £200, and consequently cannot 
be let under 6s. per week as a paying rent. This, 
of course, is partly due to the increase in the price 
of building materials and labour, but chiefly to 
the very severe and restrictive by-laws of to-day. 
Every few years indeed seem to add some fresh 
and drastic by-law in the building of such pro- 
perty, which only serves to increase the rent and 
causes private enterprise to give up the erection of 
such houses. 

In the hill district this trouble is perhaps more 
palpable than in our towns, as owing to the hilly 
nature of the ground it is rarely possible to obtain 
what may be termed a flat site. The ground often 
has a gradient of something like 1 in 5 or 6, which 
tends to add considerably to the cost ; and the heavy 
cost is further augmented by having to adhere to 
by-laws which compel the roads and streets to 
be of a certain width, formed and _ metalled, 
to have pavements, curbing and channelling, 
separate drainage both for sewer and storm water, 
together with a special damp-proof course (each 
surveyor with his special kind), a layer of concrete 
under all floors (usually in cement), thickness of 
walls, sizes of timbers, heights, &e., all to their 
own specification. 

[agree that by-laws appertaining to improved 
and up-to-date methods of draining and sanitation 
are absolutely essential, but many of the others 
are beyond all reason. 

After numerous deputations to our Corporations 
and our Councils, both in towns and the outlying 
districts, with promises of revision, it has gene- 
rally been deferred to the usual Standing and 
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Joint Committee, with the too often result of 
nothing being done. 

Quite recently Mr. Walter Long, President of 
the Local Government Board, was induced to re- 
ceive a deputation of local authorities on this 
subject, when he expressed the hope that some 
good would result from the fact that in the later 
regulations remedies could be found for many of 
the evils complained of. 

I have one more matter to mention, which I 
think the majority of architects will readily agree 
is a grievance, and that concerns the Education 
Act, i.e. as to those who should have the planning 
and designing of our future schools. The late 
School Board, after years of labour, sacrifice, and 
much thought, have been replaced by new authori- 
ties, in many instances, may I venture to say, quite 
inexperienced in educational matters. 

For years past many of us have been engaged 
in the planning and designing of these schools, 
some of us under agreements with the late School 
Boards, and have devoted practically the best part 
of our lives to this particular work, so much so 
that I maintain we have become to a certain extent 
specialists in school planning. 

In many instances the new authorities have 
deemed it fit and proper to cut down expenses, and 
have in the cruelest manner ignored such appoint- 
ments without the least consideration for those 
who have held them for long years as qualified and 
experienced architects, and have appointed others. 

I repeat that this was done in a cruel manner, 
inasmuch as the conditions of at least one of these 
new appointments precluded all architects of posi- 
tion and experience in this particular work from 
applying. In the first place, instead of offering 
the customary commission as remuneration, a fixed 
salary of something like £250 to 2300 per annum 
was offered, and the person appointed was to devote 
the whole of his time to the work. What archi- 
tects could apply for such a position as this when 
many of us pay our staff of assistants as much ? 
Is it any wonder that such appointments fall to 
the lot of a mason or carpenter’s foreman, as was 
the case in one of the appointments recently made 
by the responsible authorities ? I am waiting with 
much curiosity to hear how the plans of such a 
person will fare at the hands of the Board of 
Education. 

It seems to me that such appointments are 
purposely made by the inexperienced, not so much 
for the saving of public money, but to hide the 
want of knowledge in those who have to control. 
In making such appointments they deprive others 
who have spent years in conceiving the better 
plans and designs for the teaching of the rising 
generation and the building up of our Empire. 

I may be dealing somewhat too lengthily with 
this subject, perhaps, to please all, and from what 
may appear selfish and personal motives, but as it 
has already and in the near future will further 
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seriously affect myself and partner, and a great 
many others, I think it an opportune time to 
ventilate and in some way give expression to what 
I consider not only a grievance but a lasting 
shame. The public should know that cheap archi- 
tecture, like everything else cheap, cannot be other 
than distasteful. 

I feel sure that those responsible for the framing 
of the Act never contemplated the adoption of such 
a course, 

I am pleased to be able to say that my remarks 
do not apply to all the new authorities. Some of 
them have already seen the folly of others’ ways, 
and are treating with our profession in a way they 
themselves would expect to be treated, upholding 
the status of our art rather than trampling it 
underfoot. 

Usually public bodies stipulate in their contract 
agreements that the recognised wage shall be paid 
to the workman, whatever his trade may be. 
Surely the one who works hard with his brain and 
pencil is entitled at least to equal recognition 
with the man who uses a pick and shovel. If these 
authorities are not aware that there are recognised 
fees for architects, and that such a body as the 
Royal Institute of British Architects exists, the 
sooner they become aware of that fact the less 
inclined they will feel perhaps to tread us under. 

I trust the Education Committees of Cardiff and 
our sister towns will take a leaf out of the book of 
our late School Board when dealing with matters 
concerning architects, and distribute the work to 
qualified architects in the district who are capable 
of dealing with work of so important a nature. 

One has only to look around at our many school 
buildings, especially the more modern ones, to see 
that they compare favourably with any that have 
been built in other parts of the country. I am 
sure the members of the late School Board (after 
nearly thirty years of labour in the cause of 
education) felt proud of the buildings they handed 
over to the new authorities, and they had the con- 
solation of knowing that in distributing the 
building of these amongst the various architects 
their trust had not been misplaced. If the edu- 
cation committee of our corporation emulate this 
principle they will, I feel sure, have even better 
results than in the past. 

I must not forget our friends the builders, for, as 
Mr. John Belcher, the President of the Institute, 
said at the dinner of the Institute of Builders held 
in London quite recently, are we not as architects 
dependent upon them for the realisation of our 
dreams? In the evolution of their calling builders 
preceded architects, and not until there arose 
subsequently a new race, one which we all abhor, 
viz., the jerry builders, did architects make an 
appearance, to be, as the President termed them, 
inspectors, or builders’ policemen. We have in our 
immediate neighbourhood builders of the highest 
abilities and character, who I am pleased to say 
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are capable of accomplishing any work that comes 
their way. This 1s proved in our new municipal 
buildings and law courts, now nearing completion, 
which is a credit to the local firm who erected it. 
Let us further hope that our new university build- 
ings for Wales will fall to the lot of local builders. 
I am somewhat reluctant to say so, but the 
builders in their own calling have been successful 
where we as local architects have failed. My own 
experience of our local builders enables me _ to 
speak of them in terms of the highest praise, and 
I think I have been associated with most of them 
in our district. 

His Majesty the King has once more remembered, 
and shown his appreciation of our art in conferring 
again upon one of our number a knighthood. 
I refer to Sir Aston Webb. On no member of our 
profession could the honour be better bestowed 
and received with more pride and appreciation by 
the profession. He has justly earned for himself 
and merited this reward from the sterling work 
he has performed. It is needless for me to 
enumerate such works, for they are many and well 
known to all of us. Those who have not yet seen 
work of Sir Aston Webb’s in actual construction 
have yet a pleasure in store, and one of his master- 
pieces in terra cotta, the Birmingham Law Courts, is 
well worth a visit to Birmingham to view. 

His Majesty must have been fully acquainted 
with the high character of his work before entrust- 
ing to his care the desienine of the memorial to 
our late and much beloved Queen Victoria, which 
is to eclipse anything of the kind yet erected. 
May he be spared to see his design carried out, to 
be not only a lasting tribute toa Queen beloved by 
all, but also a memory of the designer ! 

During the winter months our Society has 
inaugurated the following series of Papers to be 
illustrated by lantern slides : 
Dee. 13th, 1904.—* Northern 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Carditf 

10th, 1905.—* Public Baths. sy Mr. 
Payne, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

l4th.—“ A Trip to Belgium.” >) i M. 
Vauchan, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff. 

Mar. 14th. —* The Architectural Planning of Publie Build 
ings.”” By Herbert W. Willis, A.R.1.B.A., London. 
April 11th.—** The Absence of a National Style in Modern 
Architecture.”” By W. Henry White, 


Italy.’ By Mr. Edwin 


Jan. Harding 


Feb. Bruce 


Town House 
F.R.1.B.A., London. 


These Papers are not given without much time 
and thought being devoted to them, solely for the 
benefit of our Society and in the interest of our 


profession. I ask you, gentlemen, both members 
and Associates, to attend these meetings and bring 
your friends, and show your appreciation by 
supporting them on each occasion in a manner 
which they deserve, especially as regards those to 
be read by gentlemen coming all the way from 
London for our benefit, 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 


M. Choisy’s Researches in Ancient Building 
Construction. 


At the rooms of the above Society, on Thursday, 
the 15th inst., Professor Capper [/’.], of Man- 
chester University, read a Paper on M. Choisy’s 
researches in ancient building construction, Mr. 
G. B. Bulmer | F.| (President) in the chair. 

The lecturer said that M. Choisy’s researches 
into ancient Egyptian building construction follow 
his previous detailed studies along similar lines of 
Roman and Byzantine work, extending over a 
period of more than thirty years. To Egypt he 
has brought the same power of penetrating analysis 
of constructive fact, the same keen insight into 
the practical necessities of building organisation 
and method that illumined so admirably his 
account of ancient Roman building, as well as of 
the succeeding school of architecture at Byzantiun. 

M. Choisy’s researches in Egypt, though not 
apparently the result of prolonged residence, and 
suffering from a curious ignorance of much recent 
work on Egypt and new data so derived, give un- 
doubtedly an epoch-making study, presenting some 
well-known facts in altogether new relationships, 
and giving us daring and reasoned solutions for 
many problems hitherto apparently insoluble even 
to experienced Egyptologists. As one of the most 
important of these solutions of long-standing 
enigmas the lecturer gave in detail, with lantern 
illustrations from M. Choisy’s book, the minute 
study of Egyptian brick walls, built with undu- 
lating bedding, a puzzle that has hitherto batted 
every inquirer. As demonstrated by M. Choisy, 
these curious walls—which occur on a large scale 
at Karnak, Abydos, El Kab, Phil, and elsewhere 
are the logical outcome of Egyptian crude brick 
building on sloping sites, given the scanty founda- 
tions possible in Egyptian soil, where these walls 
are liable to attack by the waters of the Nile. 

Similarly, M. Choisy, by a single illuminating 
paragraph, accounts for the well-known bench on 
the sides of the ascending gallery in the Great 
Pyramid, admittedly unexplained in Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s classical beok on Gizeh. 

The lecturer then gave an account of M. Choisy’s 
explanation of the transport of material, whether 
in the enormous blocks of obelisk or colossal 
statue, or of the materials of more moderate 
dimensions used in ordinary building, and of his 
very ingenious demonstration of the use of sand 
for the nice adjustment of the great blocks. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed 
by Mr. G. B. Bulmer (F’|, and seconded by Mr. 
W. H. Beevers {4.|. 

G. Ernest Reason. 














